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Why Should Not Our Country Women Have Local Clubs? 





N next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer Mrs. Hutt 
will make an appeal for 

the organization of farm 
women’s clubs all over the 
South. It is an appeal which 
we are confident will have 
the hearty sympathy and ap- 
proval of all the thought- 
ful and wide-awake farmers 
in our Progressive Farmer 
Family. 

Just as there is impera- 
tive need for the organiza- 
tion of farmers for the solu- 
tion of the farm man’s prob- 
lems, so there is imperative 
need of the organization of 
our country women, not 
only for the solution of the 
farm woman’s problems but 
also for better co-operation 
with the farm men in solv- 





IT IS GOOD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TO JOIN CLUBS, WHY NOT FOR WOMEN? 


ALABAMA CORN CLUB BOYS AND TOMATO CLUB GIRLS AT THE BIG COLUMBIA CORN EXPOSITION. 
Prof. L. N Duncan sends us this picture of the prize-winning Corn Club and Tomato Club teams at the great Corn Ex 
ti 
C., last month. There were 100 boys and eight girls from Alabama at this exposition, more of each than from any other State. rvacuet seat ar oom 
boys and girls competed with teams from other States in a competition which included the work done, attendance at the exposition and written his- 
tory of the work, and the Alabamians won in both cases and carried back home with them the grand trophy, a bronze bust of Dr. S. A Knapp 


Picked teams of both 





ing the many and pressing 
issues of ‘‘ Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living.”’ 

This movement will also do much to increase the attractiveness of 
country life. The poverty of the social life, the absence of opportun- 
ities for mingling with their sisters, is one of the main reasons why so 
many women prefer town life to country life. Then, too, in the great 
crusade for education and organization and co-operation, there must 
be team work by the men and women on the farm. A widespread 

“organization of farm women will co-operate with the Farmers’ Union, 
‘and the success of the women will inspire the men to greater energy 
-and redoubled efforts. In Ireland, where organization and co-opera- 
“tion have achieved results far surpassing any yet under way in this 
“country, it has been found desirable to have a separate organization of 
the farm women; and when the writer was there last summer he found 
‘that this very matter—the organization of the ‘Society of United 
“Irish Women’’—was the livest feature of the work of Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett’s ‘‘Irish Agricultural Organization Society.”’ 

We must organize the farmers’ wives and daughters. We must have 
women’s clubs in the country as there are women’s clubs in towns. 

- The woman, the helpmeet and partner of man, must be asked to do 
her part in the mighty tasks of developing here in the South the most 
splendid type of rural civilization it is possible to work out. 

Just as scientific knowledge has given the farm man a new interest 
in his work, has given him a new vision and has put new color into his 
life, so will scientific knowledge make the farm woman ’s work lighter 
and more beneficial and increase her joy of living; and it is easy to 
foresee that the combined activites of even ten women in each town- 
ship in the South would soon revitalize and remake all our country 
life—would give us more beautiful homes, and better schools, more 
amusements and a richer social life for young and old, would quicken 
interest in all forms of community improvements, and stimulate the 
men in a thousand movements of organization and co-operation that 
will languish and die unless the farm women of the South, as well as 








the farm men, are brought into touch with, and made a part of, the in- 
spiring new movements for remaking country life 

Let us start the farm woman’s club. And the way to start is for 
you, Mr. Farmer, to talk the matter over with' your wife; the way for 
you, Mrs. Farmer, is to talk the matter over with your sisters, and get 
a club started in your school district or township. Read Mrs. Hutt’s 
letter in next week’s Progressive Farmer and let's inaugurate the 
movement at once. 
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JOHN &. PA KE W C. SLATE, President, 
ahd : sl NEXT WEEK. Slate Seed Co., 


Box B_ So. Boston, Va. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Next week’s issue will be a Cultivation Special, and will 
treat this important phase of farm work in the most practical 
ees | and helpful manner. Special articles by our staff and letters of 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS. | 2ctual experience from the farmers themselves. There will 
Bar Wilt bed, 1,000 bushels of the famous | also be the announcement of a big photographic contest for 
tatoes has been propagated from the plant- 


Se tocethce af coverel at the best vanecies | OUL YOUNG folks ; a splendid Home Circle Department ; a front NOTICE! 
and is one of ithe finest eating, producing | page article about the care of the teams, and a little silo expe- 


. , 

Docs well from either early or ate piant- | rience that many readers could make worth more to them than|| 1250 _Bushels_Cook’s_Improved 
from plants set between the 12th and i7th | they will ever pay for The Progressive Farmer. COTTON SEED FOR SALE. 
dian tea Ter on meen ind . These are some of the seed upon which was made 

— o from the 150 acres that produced the 215 bales, and 
75, Bi saneincee, xewrox, x.c. | DO YOU OWN AN AUTOMOBILE? |) ros stet iti nicctatauiee t bet 
Seeman See. tee Suahet, Money must, in all cases, accompany ©: 
aa? Soe reeeragy be wrocmmenting: iv zon If so, we want you to tell us about it—the kind, the cost, its |} C. a, SR., 
h ™ : Ringwood . 
Gives Gadde See ee usefulness, the cost of upkeep, whether you have found ita s : 
Ne OW eebeetialiy eM Witrtims, | Profitable investment, and all about it. Make your letter short, 
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ditor Newton Enterprise. and let us have it by April 25. We shall pay $3 for the best 


Piedmont Hotel, Newton: i. So1g, | Letter of not more than 500 words, $2 for the next and regular COT For most money and heavi- 


ies ati tee: 8 : es 3 4 est yields per acre and earliest 
r. arringer has maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
sold me potatoes for years, and my diners space rates for all others we Can use. eau kins, Nona, Ga., for history 
all ask me where I get them, as they are so and descriptive circular of his 
fine. They will always be in my house. 


Hastily. MISS ALICE sag en INTERESTED IN BEES ? aun cae one Pg ge Boa oe: 












































—e We have a series of articles on beekeeping by Mr. J. O. 
2 5, QOO.OOOS (GCeauise) Haliman, and shall start them in an early issue, next week per- 
ae 2 SR, es haps. They seem to us decidedly practical and helpful and are SEED CORN. 


. f h ® . h ; Sehootiiels’s ee ets: by the orig: 

, r UL e iC 
x fallen arta written especially for the beginner in the business. lamer jfield selected. $260 per bushel, 75c 
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such as Porto and mixed Peas and Kaffir Corn. Ask for 
or 
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20000 at $1.50 per 1000. Prompt _ complete catalogue and price list. It is called Write for prices and catalog 
delivery full count and safe ar- 


rival guaranteed. @ KS 42, /Our 1913 Seed Catalog aN ——t D. R. MAYO, Seedsman, 


Tomato plants at $1.25 for 500; $2.00 for 
1000. Varieties Earlina Globe and Truck- 
ers’ Favorite. Egg Plants, Pepper and years in the business. Just ask for catalog 

es haar gg a 100; Barges Lad . and a copy will be sent you free. \ : One Hundred Bushels of 
n ordering plan y parcel post, » 
send 10c extra for postage on 100 plants. ; ‘ GRIF FITH aa ag BATTS’ 4-FAR PROLIFIC SEED CORN 
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and is the best ever issued—of value to 
every farmer. Published after fifty-three 




















Berkshire Hogs of the best breeding. R. C. 
ORLANDO, FLA. R. I. Reds; eggs $1 per 15 from prize winning 











birds. 
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My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





Two Samples of Cottonseed Meal. 


find guarantees on two samples of cotton- 
seed meal. I ordered ‘prime’ meal at $30 
per ton and got instead the ‘feed meal’ (sample 
No. 2). When prime meal sells for $39 a ton 
what should I pay for this feed meal?”’ 
The following are the guarantees on these two 
samples of cottonseed meal: 


A NORTH Carolina reader writes: ‘Enclosed 


No. 1—Prime Cottonseed Meal. 
seo per cent 

41 per cent 
6.17 per cent 
per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


Nitrogen 

Crude oil or fat 
Crude fiber 
Carbohydrates 


Protein 20 per cent 
Fat 5 per cent 


Carbohydrates 38 per cent 


There is an error in the guarantee of No. 1, or 
“the ‘‘Prime’’ meal. The three terms, ammonia, 
protein and nitrogen all refer to the same thing, 
in so far as the composition of the meal is con- 
cerned. Any one of these would be sufficient, but 
if the meal contains 8 per cent of ammonia (or 
the nitrogen equivalent to 8 per cent ammonia) 
it contains 6.59 per cent of nitrogen, instead of 
6.17 per cent as stated, and 41.19 per cent of pro- 
tein. 

The sample No. 2 has no right to be called, or 
sold, as cottonseed meal; but is, as stated on the 
guarantee, a mixture of cottonseed meal and hulls. 

This feed meal contains less than half the pro- 
tein of “prime’’ meal and should sell for very lit- 
tle more than half the price. We would not pay 
over $16 or $17 a ton for this feed meal for feed- 
ing, when prime meal containing 41 per cent of 
protein sells for $30 a ton, and for fertilizer we 
would not pay over $15 a ton for it. In fact, we 
would much prefer to pay $30 a ton for the prime 
meal, than $15 for the feed meal, because it con- 
tains more than double the nitrogen, the chief 
constituent of fertilizer value in meal, and the cost 
and trouble in handling is only one-half as much 
per pound of nitrogen. 





The Best Source of Phosphoric Acid. 


READER asks which is the best of the three 
materials furnishing phosphoric acid, price 
considered: Ground phosphate rock at 

$7.25 per ton; 16 per cent acid phosphate at $17 
a ton; or basic slag, 17 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 40 per cent lime, at $17 a ton? Why do they 
offer 1 per cent more phosphoric acid in the basic 
slag for the same price? 

The land on which this fertilizer is to be used 
had been in lespedeza for several years, then 
broken last year, sowed to cowpeas and the peas 
picked and the vines turned under. 

This land may contain sufficient humus or de- 
caying vegetable matter to make ground phos- 
phate rock cheaper for feeding the crop than eith- 
er of the other two sources of phosphoric acid. 
The per cent of phosphoric acid in the ground 
phosphate rock is not stated, but if as much as 28 
per cent, we are inclined to recommend the appli- 
cation of about 1,000 pounds of this per acre. This 
application will cost the same as 426 pounds of 
either acid phosphate or basic slag, at the prices 
quoted, and the amounts of phosphoric acid in 
each will be as follows: 

1,000 Pounds phosphate rock, 280 pounds phos- 
phoric acid, cost $3.62 %%. 

426 Pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 6% 
pounds of phosphoric acid, cost $3.6214, 

426 Pounds of basic slag, 17 per cent, 72 pounds 
of phosphorie acid, cost $3.62 1%. 

It is seen that a dollar invested in ground phos- 
phate rock buys over four times as much phos- 
phoric acid as when invested in acid phosphate, 
and nearly four times as much as when invested 
in basic slag, but the 68 pounds of phosphoric acid 
in the acid phosphate is available at once for feed- 
ing the crop and this may be more than will be- 
come available from the 426 pounds in ground 
rock the first year, and it must be remembered 
that the phosphoric acid is of no special value un- 
less it is dissolved in the soil so as to be in condi- 
tion to feed the plants. That in the acid phos- 
phate is already made soluble by treatment with 





sulfuric acid. That in the basic slag is not nearly 
so readily available or easily dissolved in the soil 
water, but is more readily available than that in 
the ground phosphate rock. To make the phos- 
phoriec acid in the basic slag available or useful 
there must be sufficient acids formed by the decay 
of vegetable matter in the soil to dissolve and 
make it available as fast as needed by the plants. 
This requires considerable decaying vegetable 
matter, but not so much as will be required to 
make the phosphoric acid in the ground phosphate 
rock available. 

Since there has been plowed under within the 
last year a good lespedeza sod and a crop of pea- 
vines and since so much more of the ground rock 
can be used at the same cost, we are inclined to 
believe that the ground rock is the cheapest 
source of phosphoric acid in this case for this land. 
We also think the acid phosphate cheaper than 
the basic slag, for we doubt if the 1 per cent more 
phosphoric acid and the lime in the basie slag will 
offset its slower availability. If, however, the land 
is abundantly supplied with decaying organic mat- 
ter and is in need of lime the basic slag may prove 
as economical as the acid phosphate. 





Keeping Manure inf’ Town. 


N ARKANSAS reader wants a plan for “hand- 

A ling manure from a cow kept on a city lot, 

with a view of preventing exposure to flies 

and saving the manure for use on garden and 
lawn.” 

In the first place, it may be stated that the com- 
mon house fly breeds but little if at all in cow ma- 
nure. Fresh horse manure is its principal and fa- 
vorite breeding place. The manure might be put 
on the garden as produced, to good advantage; 
but the aim is evidently to keep the manure until 
considerable accumulates and then apply it to the 
garden and lawn. The manure may be keptina tight 
box with a tight-fitting lid or one that is sereen- 
ed. With the manure we suggest mixing a liberal 
amount of ground phosphate rock or acid phos- 
phate. If kept protected from rain, with such a 
use of acid phosphate, there will be little loss of 
plant foods and if kept in a tight box there will 
be little trouble from flies. It is assumed that the 
Manure will be put in the box once a day or as 
made. 


Clods Mean Poor Stands and Hard Work 
—Get Rid of Them Now. 





They are 


not even our best soils, but they have one ad- 
vantage which may not be fully appreciated. 
Much is said about the preparation of a good seed- 
bed and one of the characteristics of a good seed- 
bed is a finely pulverized soil. This the sandy land 
farmer secures with ease, but not so the farmer of 


S ANDY soils are not our richest soils. 


stiff lands. Every spring as we go through the 
country the thought forces itself upon us, that the 
wonder is not that the soils do not produce better 
crops, but that many of them produce any crop at 
all. If we consider that the clods are of no bene- 
fit to the young plants, but actually an obstacle to 
their growth, there should be no trouble in ac- 
counting for bad stands, slow growth of the crops 
and the inevitable result, small yields. 

The best means for preventing clods is to fill the 
soil with vegetable matter. This requires a sys- 
tematic feeding of the soil for years and is not a 
remedy that can be applied this year. Drainage 
also tends to prevent clods but this also cannot be 
used to prevent the clods now being dealt with, 
and yet the best way to deal with the problem is 
to prevent their formation. There is one method 
of preventing clods which can always be used, but 
a trip through the South at this season, will show 
that it is not generally used. In fact, if the truth 
must be told, in most cases no effort of any sort 
is made to prevent the formation of clods, while 
the breaking of them is generally left largely to 
the rains and cultivation after the crops are plant- 
ed and growing. 

The best means of preventing clods, which is al- 
ways effective, is to thoroughly disk the surface 
before breaking. No means yet discovered is quite 
so effective. If it is regarded as too much trouble 
or expense, then we can only answer that it is less 
trouble to prevent clods in this way than to pul- 
verize them after breaking the land, and if they 


are not to be pulverized at all it will usually be 
more profitable not to plant the land. 

The one-horse farmer cannot use the disk be- 
fore breaking to prevent clods and he must de- 
pend on pulverizing them after breaking. The 
time to do this is the same half-day in which the 
land is plowed. We have seen land broken that 
was too wet to harrow immediately after plowing, 
but it was also too wet to plow. The time to break 
the clods is as soon after the land is broken as 
possible and the harrowing for this purpose should 
not be delayed more than a few hours at most. 
The best plan is to stop early enough before dia- 
ner and before ‘‘taking out’’ time at night to har- 
row what has been broken. Practically every 
farmer knows this and yet not one in fifty pays 
any heed to it, but spends three times as mueh 
time trying to pulverize the clods later, or plants 
the crops among the clods, depending on the rain- 
fall and cultivation of the crops to finally break 
the most of the clods. The results are poor stands, 
greater cost in cultivation and smaller crops. 





Value of Rye, Wheat Middlings and Corn 
as Horse Feed. 


NORTH Carolina reader writes: “I have some 
A rye on hand that I can sell for ninety-five 
cents a bushel, and can buy middlings for 
$1.65 a hundred pounds. I can also buy oats at 
sixty cents a bushel. Which is cheapest? The 
mills here don’t grind feedstuffs fine so it will 
stick to roughness when mixed with it. I feed 
this ground feed on dampened roughness at night. 
At the other feeds, I use corn on the ear and fod- 
der. Could I use wheat straw to mix with the 
ground feed at night?” 
As a basis for comparison, it will be of value 
to give the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
the feeds mentioned: 





Protein|Carbohydrates} Fat 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 














eat 





Using corn as a basis of comparison, we may 
state that there is not much difference in the 
feeding value of rye and corn, but because the an- 
imals like it better, and possibly also for other 
reasons, corn is a better feed if it is to constitute 
a large part of the ration. 

It requires about five pounds of oats to be equal 
to four pounds of corn, or 1% pounds of oats to 
equal one pound of corn. 

Wheat middlings are worth about 10 per cent 
more than corn, or 11 pounds of corn is about 
eaual to 10 pounds of middlings. Rye at ninety- 
five cents a bushel is about $1.70 a hundred and 
since wheat middlings are probably worth 10 per 
cent more, the middlings are the cheaper at $1.65 
per hundred. In fact, when middlings sell. for 
$1.65, rye should sell for not over $1.50 a hun- 
dred, or eighty-four cents a bushel. In this case, 
since middlings is the only feed used that is at 
all rich in protein, it may have even a greater 
value, unless some cottonseed meal is used. Oats 
at sixty cents a bushel, or $1.87% a hundred are 
much more expensive than either rye at ninety-five 
cents a bushel of middlings at $1.65 a hundred. 
In fact, with rye at ninety-five cents a bushel, oats 
are worth about 43% cents a bushel, or $1.36 a 
hundred, and when middlings sell for $1.65 a 
hundred, oats should sell for even less, not over 
forty cents a bushel, if considered on feeding 
value alone; but oats are probably a more suitable 
horse feed than either rye or middlings. 

According to our estimates, corn at eighty-four 
cents a bushel, or $1.50 a hundred, is as cheap 
as middlings at $1.65 a hundred or oats at forty 
cents a bushel. 

If corn is, therefore, selling for anything less 
than ninety-five cents a bushel, we advise our 
reader to sell the rye at ninety-five cents a bushel, 
or at least a good part of it, and buy corn and 
cottonseed meal, feeding five or six pounds of 
corn to one pound of cottonseed meal. Or, unless 
corn is selling for considerably less than ninety- 
five cents a bushel, he might feed a mixture of 
five parts corn, two parts of rye and one part of 
cottonseed meal. But since he has trouble in 
getting the rye ground, he had better'sell it and 
buy corn and cottonseed meal, or middlings. 

There is little to be gained in feeding wheat 
etraw to horses, for it requires about as much 
energy as the straw furnishes to digest it; but if 
no other roughage is available, then we suggest 
that the wheat straw be cut, dampened, and the 
meals mixed with it. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











ILL Bordeaux mixture prevent the tip rot in 
tomatoes?”’ Not to any great extent. This 
rot seems to be more the result of arid conditions 
than a true disease. It is worse in dry weather, 
while a real fungus is favored by moist conditions. 





N UPPER South Carolina, in the Piedmont sec- 

tion, “On good clay land what grass is best to 
sow for hay, and how much seéd an acre?” I 
would sow a mixture of ten pounds of orchard 
grass, five pounds of redtop, and ten pounds of 
tall meadow oats grass an acre, as early as the soil 
can we worked lightly with a smoothing harrow. 





S THE canning of sweet potatoes profitable?” 

Recently I asked this question of a large can- 
ner who was putting up sweet potatoes. He said 
that the only market for them seems to be in the 
far northwest and the mining regions, and that 
he found little profit in them, and simply used 
them to prolong the season for work for the peo- 
ple he employs. 





HEN is the best time to plant Bermuda grass 

for pasture?” About the middle of April will 

be a good time. Put the land in good order and 
make cuttings of the running stems, commonly 
called roots and scatter them in shallow furrows 
two feet apart and the stems rather thickly in the 
furrow. Cover lightly and roll to pack the soil to 
them and they will soon spread and cover the land. 





CORRESPONDENT says: “On our sandy soil 

we have to side-dress corn and cotton with 
nitrate of soda or the corn will fire. Will ‘Cereal- 
ite’ answef aS well as nitrate of soda?’’ As I have 
said before, corn will never fire if you have a 
clover sod under it that was manured in the win- 
ter. I have never used ‘‘Cerealite’’ and cannot say 
how it would do, but as I have often said, you 
cannot make cheap corn with fertilizer. 





UR friends who are writing to tell me that I 
am entirely wrong about planting at different 
stages of the moon and killing hogs by the same 
test had just as well save their paper and stamps. 
If it makes them any happier to watch the moon, 
I have no objection to their doing so, but we can- 
not spare space in the paper to try to convince 
them that it is better to watch the soil and the ma- 
nure, and I am too busy a man to try to get them 
out of old superstitions. 





RECENT letter says: ‘I am sending you un- 
der separate cover a sample of soil and would 
like to know what fertilizer is needed on such 
soil?’”’ No one can tell anything about the needs 
of a soil by looking at it. Not even a chemical 
analysis that would cost a good deal to make, 
would be of much help, because the analysis would 
merely show you what the soil contains, but would 
give you no information as to its availability to 
plant roots. One thing is certain and that is, that 
you cannot go wrong in any soil by using every ef- 
fort to increase the amount of vegetable decay or 
humus as we Call it in the soil. With plenty of 
this in the soil any fertilizer will have a better ef- 
fect because the moisture will be retained to dis- 
solve it, and the soil will be warmer and earlier, 
and more mellow. Practice a good rotation, grow 
and feed plenty of pea hay and other legumé crops 
and make manure, for manure suits any soil. 





S USUAL, I get a number of letters asking 
what fertilizers and how much to apply for 
corn. You cannot make cheap corn by de- 
pending on fertilizer. One man writes that on his 
sandy soil corn always fires and* he wants a fer- 
tilizer to stop it. You cannot do it that way. I 
have never seen a field of corn fired that was 
planted on a crimson clover crop turned under. 
Mr. Clarendon Davis, of Alabama, whose beautiful 
farm I have seen, kindly writes that his success 
has been from following my suggestions. He says 
that he makes corn at an average cost of less than 
ten cents a bushel. But he feeds stock and makes 
manure and grows clover and peas. A good com- 
plete fertilizer will increase the corn crop, but if 
you will leave a part without the fertilizer as I 
have done, you will find that you have paid a fair 
market price for all the increase. Always have a 
green winter cover on the land on which to spread 
the manure for corn. 





FARMER says: “In my rotation it is necessary 

to plant peanuts on land that has been in cow- 
peas for three years. My experience in this has 
been unsatisfactory, as the crop was mainly pops. 
Please explain the trouble?” If the land has been 
in peas without fertilizer and the peas taken off 
the land, the result is easy to explain. Peas are 


greedy consumers of phosphoric acid and potash, 
and in your sandy soil these are naturally de- 
ficient and the peas have robbed it while leaving 
some organic nitrogen. Pops are caused by a defi- 
ciency in the mineral foods, especially potash. 
Lime and plaster have been largely used by pea- 
nut growers, and the effect of these is to release 
insoluble potash in the soil and hence to tend to 
prevent pops. Now if you give the peanuts plenty 
of phosphate and potash, I think that you can 
make them even after peas. I would use a very 
little nitrate of soda merely as a starter, for pea- 
nuts, like peas, can get nitrogen from the air, but 
would use Thomas phosphate heavily, as it carries 
some lime and would also use a large per centage 
of potash and apply both broadcast. Fifty pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 500 pounds of Thomas phos- 
phate, and fifty pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre will make the peanuts. 





SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘“I wish to apply some 
fertilizer on my oats. Shall I use stable ma- 
nure and harrow it in or use fertilizer?’’ I would 
spread all my manure on the land that is to be 
planted to corn. Nitrate of soda, 100 pounds an 
acre, will make a good top-dressing for the oats 





DON’T BE AFRAID TO USE THE 
HARROW. 


OME farmers are content with one or two har- 
rowings, or merely enough to break up the lar- 
gest lumps and enable the seeds to germinate. But 
that is not enough. We harrow to increase the feed- 
ing area of the roots all through the season by giving 
them finely divided soil in which to spread. We 
harrow to put the soil in the best possible condition 
to catch and hold the rains. We harrow to warm the 
soil, to aerate it and to promote the activity of the 
germ life that is so essential to its fertility. This 
means that the ground should be gone over more 
than is necessary to merely break up the lumps so 
that the seeds will germinate. It means harrowing 
and cross-harrowing, three times, four times, six times 
if necessary; or until ail of the upper four or five 
inches of soil upturned by the plow has been made 
as nearly like an onion bed in mellowness as the tex- 
ture of the soil will permit. 

It does not pay to skimp harrowing in the rush of 
the busiest season of the farmers’ busy year. A 
farmer once told me that every time he went over a 
certain piece of land with his cutaway harrow, in pre- 
paring it with corn, he received more than seventy- 
five cents an hour for the work when the ears were 


bushelled.—Dr. W. S. Fletcher in “Soils.” 











if applied when the leaves are dry, and you can 
harrow them with benefit. I do not use any of 
the low-grade fertilizer you mention as my work 
nowadays is entirely in gardening. I have two 
grades of fertilizer to use on my sandy soil. One 
has 7 per cent ammonia, 6 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 5 per cent potash. The other has 2 per 
cent ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid and 10 
per cent potash. After spreading manure on the 
land heavily I spread this last-named fertilizer at 
rate of 100 pounds an acre broadcast. The higher 
grade I use as a starter in the furrows in planting 
some things that need heavy fertilization, putting 
it on the manure in the hills for melons and cu- 
cumbers and using it as a side-dressing on toma- 
toes and cabbage and lettuce. The land is cover- 
ed all over thickly with rotten manure. This spring 
I am using hog-pen manure because I could not 
buy horse manure. But it is old and rotten 
and with the heavy fertilization it wiil, I think, 
show good results. On the farm the place for the 
stable manure is on clover that is to be turned un- 
der for corn. It will do more there towards the 
improvement of the soil than anywhere else in the 
rotation. Heavy fertilization with complete com- 
mercial fertilizers pays better on cotton than on 
any other farm crop except tobacco. 
I er of The Progressive Farmer. ‘‘Have bought 
some land near Pinehurst, N. C., and wish to 
sow it in peas as a preparation for growing cotton 
another season. How deep should the plowing be 
done? What quantity of peas,should be sown an 
acre? Will it be the best policy to plow under the 
peas next fall or make hay of them and use more 
fertilizer? In planting peach trees is there any 
advantage in setting them on a northern slope or 
on a southern slope as some advocate?”’ 

That land is such deep sand and so naturally 
leachy that deep plowing is not available, for it is 
better to form something like a little hard-pan not 
far down to help retain moisture and plant food. 
Six inches is abundantly deep to plow that land. 





Improving Pine Barrens Land. 


AM green at Southern farming,” writes a read- 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





The Chief of the Bureau of Soils in Washington, 
says that all soils are equally well supplied with 
plant food. If he tried to work that out on the 
pine barrens without adding more soluble plant 
food, I rather think that he would come to the 
conclusion that soils differ a great deal in their 
store of plant food. . 


The first thing of importance in the improve- 
ment of that soil is to get humus or vegetable de- 
cay into it as rapidly as possible. Therefore, 
while on land in fair average state of fertility I 
would always save a pea crop for hay and feed it 
and return the manure to the land, in this case I 
would start by turning under the growth of peas 
in September and would then add more phospho- 
ric acid and potash to the land and sow crimson 
clover. For this purpose I believe that the Thom- 
as phosphate wiil be best as it carries some lime 
and that will tend to some extent to sweeten the 
soil for the clover. 

In sowing the peas I would always put them in 
with a wheat drill set to sow two bushels of wheat 
an acre and that will put the peas in abeut right 
and will put them in at a uniform depth and they 
will do far better than simply harrowed in and 
many fail to get covered at all. 

The getting of the humus-making material into 
the soil is the greatest thing in its improvement, 
as I have suggested, for you want to darken tite 
soil and make it warmer, and above all make it 
more retentive of moisture and hence more capa- 
ble of dissolving the plant food applied in the fer- 
tilizers. Give the peas not less than 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate and twenty-five pounds of mu- 
riate of potash an acre well harrowed in a week 
before sowing to get rid of the caustic character 
of the potash. Then if you get a good stand of 
crimson clover on the peas in the fall, you can 
turn that under in the early spring for cotton and 
prepare the land well and add more phosphate and 
potash broadcast and plant the cotton on the level. 
Then after it is up and has been gone over both 
ways with a weeder, apply fifty pounds of nitrate 
of soda an acre alongside the rows, and repeat the 
dose as the cotton approaches the blooming pe- 
riod. Cultivate it shallow and level, and the roots 
running far and wide across the rows will thank 
you for putting the fertilizer broadcast. Then put 
the land into a rotation that will give you plenty 
of legumes and winter cover. Get humus into the 
land and when it improves in production make 
forage of the legumes and feed to stock and re- 
turn the manure to the land. 

Follow a three-year rotation of corn with peas 
among it, winter oats, followed by peas and clo- 
ver; cotton with clover sown among it and follow- 
ed by corn again with all the manure on the clover 
sod to go in corn and repeat. In this way you can 
make and keep that land producing good crops if 
you supply the phosphate and potash liberally. 





Sulfate of Ammonia. 


‘ FARMER says: “I find that I can purchase 
A sulfate of ammonia for less per unit of am- 
monia than I can in nitrate of soda, blood, 
cottonseed meal or nitrate of potash. Please give 
me your opinion of this article?” 

Sulfate of ammonia ofteri does damage in my 
experience unless the land has been recently lim- 
ed. Then you cannot compare it directly with ni- 
trate of soda, for the nitrate is already in the form 
that plants take nitrogen. It is nitrogen we want 
and not ammonia, for plants do not use ammonia 
till it has become nitrified through the action of 
the soil bacteria. There is no ammonia in nitrate 
of soda, which is a combination of nitric acid and 
sodium, and all the other materials you mention 
must go through the process of nitrification to get 
into the state that the nitrate of soda is already 
except the nitrate of potash, which is also a ni- 
trate and readily available. But nitrate of potash, 
while excellent is usually too costly. 

Sulfate of amomnia will have of actual nitrogen 
about 20 per cent. Nitrate of soda has an aver- 
age of 15.7 per cent of nitrogen, and sulfate must 
go through the process of nitrification before it be- 
comes available. Ammonia is a hydride of nitro- 
gen, and is really about 85 per cent nitrogen, and 
it is, as I have said, the nitrogen that we want. 
Dried blood and cottonseed meal have organic ni- 
trogen in them. This must be broken down by 
bacteria to make ammonia and then other bacteria 
feed on ammonia and make it a nitrite, and then 
another form takes up the work and makes nitric 
acid, and when nitric acid is present it at once 
unites with a base in the soil and forms a nitrate 
which plants can use. Hence, we use some nitrate 
of soda for immediate effect and add some of the 
organic materials to keep up the work later in the 
season after the nitrate of soda has been used. 
The nitrate of soda, being at once available and 
very soluble, is soon washed from the soil if no 
growing plants are at hand to take it up. Hence 
it is best applied while the crop is growing. I have 
not used any sulfate of ammonia for many years, 
for the nitrate is far better.and safer. 
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| ALL AROUND THE FARM. 








HOW WE WASTE ROAD MONEY. 


The HEgregious Folly of Making a 
Road and Then Expecting It to 
Take Care of Itself. 


HEN we build good roads, we 
too often neglect them utterly 
and they are worn out and well nigh 
impassable in a short-time. Our big 
road tax money is gone. Then we 
say the road was no good when built, 
swear at the building contractor and 
“cuss” the county, when the fault is 
in the system—or, lack of system— 
and, therefore, in those who are re- 
sponsible for the system, of which 
you are one, 
The stretch of road shown in the 
picture was originally a sand-bed. 





THIS WAS ONCE A ROAD. 





The ‘good roads fever’ struck the 
neighborhood. At great expense and 
with much labor, the road was built 
over with clay and gravel. Up to 
within a few months ago it was an ex- 
cellent road. Look at it now! 

At first, little uneven places ap- 
peared at intervals along the road. 
they didn’t amount to much, for 
awhile. A few shovelfuls of gravel 
and an occasional dragging would 
have made and kept them better than 
new, but—there was no provision for 
this. So, the uneven places wore into 
decided depressions. Every rain left 
these depressions soft and wet. They 
were the last places to get dry. The 
gravel wore through and the clay was 
laid bare. Every wagon that passed 
along took out a little of the wet 
earth, every buggy wheel collected its 
toll, every ‘horse’s hoof exacted its 
tribute. The depressions changed into 
ugly and dangerous holes. The road 
was ruined. It is in worse fix now 
than it ever was. 

How are we to remedy this fatal 
defect in our system of road manage- 
ment? 

We should have men, living along 
our roads, whose duty it should be 
to drag the roads as often as they 
need it, to fill up and smooth over 
depressions before they wear into 
holes and ruts, and to look after and 
keep up the roads generally. Divide 
the roads into sections of stated 
lengths and let out the upkeep of 
each section by contract. Have a 
road inspector for each county, 
whose duty shall be to give his whole 
time to the inspection of the roads of 
the county and to report any non- 
performance of duty that may occur. 
Require that the inspector be thor- 
oughly qualified to fill his position. 
Require both contractors and inspec- 
tors to give bond for the faithful per- 
formance of their duty. 

“What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business” is an old and true 
saying. Make the upkeep of our 
roads ‘“‘somebody’s’’ business and we 
will have good roads at: less than 


what bad roads now cost us. We 
won’t have them until we do. 
FRANK L. BUTTS. 
Columbus, Miss. 





{ditorial Comment:—Mr. Butts is 
right. We have said it often, but it 
will bear repetition: Until every 
mile of road is under the care of some 
man who is paid to keep it up and 
who is held responsible for its condi- 
tion, we may build good roads but we 
will not have good roads. 





“OLD BLANK” AND JIM YOUNG. 


Two Men and the Difference Between 
Them. 


E WERE coming down the hill 

together, he and I. Our busi- 

ness on the hill had been to inspect 

the fine flock of ewes that,—young 
man tho he was—he had built up. 

We had been talking of various 


as fine a house and yet you would 
never think of speaking of him as 
Old Young. To those to whom he is 
not Jim Young, he is ‘Hon. James 
Young.’ He Has been a hustling bus- 
iness man all his life, but has never 
become so engrossed in his own bus- 
iness that he could not see a strug- 
gling young man who was trying to 
do something worth while, and who 
needed a little sound advice, or the 
loan of a few hundred dollars. His 
business never had him so rushed 
that he could find no time to inter- 
est himself in the affairs of his town, 
his county and his State. 

“Do you remember how he 
straightened the affairs of the county 
out when he was elected commission- 
er, and how, later, he left his private 
business, and accepted the office of 
State Senator so that he could lend 
the aid of his trained mind to the 
unraveling of the tangle into which 
the politicians had got the financial 
affairs of the State? 

“Did you ever know a Sunday to 
pass, when he was at home, that he 
could not be found in the Sunday 
school, teaching his class of young 


matters connected with our business, men, and doing just as good work as 





SOIL WASTE A CRIME AGAINST MANKIND. 





— first step, leading from our present age of neglect to that in which the soil is 
to be adequately conserved, will be by a classification of fields into those in 
which the decay of the bed-rock or other agencies maintains the mass in its best 
estate, and those wherein the inevitable loss is not so made good. So far no such 
classification has been essayed. Accurately to make it would require very careful 
and extended observations, yet in a rough, but sufficiently complete manner, it can 
be done by mere eye inspection by anyone who is familiar with the symptoms of 
erosion. Wherever a field showsa trace of rain-storm gullying by temporary streams 
we know that the process of destruction is very rapid. Even where this evidence is 
wanting, but the brooks have muddy water that makes a deposit in the places where 
it does not move swiftly. we may know that the rate of soil removal in the region it 
drains‘is injuriously high. When a great river, such as the Mississippi, bears a tide 
of exceedingly muddy water to the sea, we may be sure that a large part of its valley 
is subjected to destructive soil erosion. Thus, within a narrow margin of error, it 
will be an easy matter to group the fields into say three classes, i. e., those that need 
no care to prevent waste; those where precautions as to the methods of tillage may 
restrict waste within the limits of safety; and those where speedy destruction is 
inevitable without such precautions as benching where they are to be tilled, or the 
maintenance of grass or forest covering. On the basis of such a classification there 
needs to be rigorous legal control of our exploitation of the soil. It is idle—nay it is 
criminal—to sacrifice the bread of man to notions of individual rights in the earth. 
Granting all the most extreme individualist can claim, the right of mankind to the 
conditions that make its life possible must brush aside the ignorance and negligence 
of the momentary tenant. Until this judgment is expressed in adequate action man’ 
will not begin to do his duty by his inheritance.—Prof. N.S. Shaler. 











and the question of his—that brought he knew how to do in the way of 


us to a stop, facing one another— teaching? 
was of this business in a way; but 


He put it this way: ‘Mr. French, strong man’s counsel. 


don’t you believe that we farmers 


take care of themselves?”’ 


“You don’t know, perhaps, but I 
yet was of such vast import to @ do, of the many hours he has snatch- 
young man just at the years of his ed from his busy life to look after 
greatest power, that I felt asifasim- some poor fellow that was in hard 
ple No were hardly answer enough. lines, and who needed the help of a 


“Young man, it will not be the 
would be better off if we were to con- money you have made, the success 
fine our thoughts pretty closely to our you have been in your line, the pow- 
own business and let the other things erful position you may hold in the 
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harrow till it got too large to work. 
I forgot to say that I put 400 pounds 
cottonseed meal around this cane in 
the sweep furrow. (Should have put 
1,000 pounds.) 

I cut about one-third of the cané 
in pieces about two feet long, as it 
was very long. I am satisfied the 
cane that was cut came up one-third 
better than that which wasn’t cut. I 
made on this 1% acres 600 gallons 
of as fine molasses as I ever saw. I 
put this molasses up in one gallon 
cans, which cost me 6% cents, sold 
540 gallons at 50 cents per gallon, 
and kept plenty to do a large family. 

When I go to bank my cane I take 
a road slip and two mules and drag 
out a bed for the cane about ten or 
12 inches deep and six or eight 
féet wide and cover my cane good. I 
find cane banked this way will not 
only keep good, but will grow several 
inches by planting time. 

A. E. HARPER. 

Florence, Miss. 


This Way Safety Lies. 


HE size of the cotton crop does 

not necessarily fix the price of 
cotton nor to any great extent meas- 
ure the prosperity of the ‘South. 
These conditions are brought about 
and governed mainly by the excessive 
cost of the crop and the heavy annual 
debt that falls due at gathering 
time. These two items, I beg the 
reader to bear in mind throughout 
the year. It may help you individual- 
ly even tho the general effect is not 
so great. 


The ‘most important way of reduc- 
ing the cost of a cotton crop is to di- 
versify the crop. The word ‘“‘diver- 
sify’’ is often mistaken. It is often 
taken to mean, quit cotton and go 
into the fruit and vegetable business, 
which is not true. It simply means 
that a farmer should grow plenty of 
corn, hay, meat, milk and vegetables 
for home use and have a few of each 
to sell rather than some to buy. All 
of these articles can be produced at 
home cheaper than they can be 
bought with cotton. They will con- 
sume a portion of the acreage form-< 
erly planted to cotton and some of 
the time devoted to it. Less cotton 
will be necessary to defray the an- 
nual expenses and produce a surplus 
with which to start a bank account. 


The quality of cotton has a great 
deal to do with the value of it and is 
destined to become a very important 
factor with the industry within the 
next few years. We should take more 
pride in our farming. Make larger 
yields per acre, grow an average 
staple in length and strength. This 
can be done only: by planting puré 
seed and having them well improved 
by selection. Cotton should be gin- 
ned more slowly and put up in neat- 
ly wrapped bales and kept out of the 
weather and dirt. A practice of such 





Now he was not a selfish young 
man, but was just so full of the farm- 
ing business—having had a good 
taste of success—that his vision of 
things in general had became ob- 
scured. 

I asked him if he knew Mr. Blank. 
“Why, yes, I guess everybody knew 
Old Blank.” 

“You call him ‘Old Blank,’ using a 
most sarcastic tone, but really now 
what have you against him? Does 
he not attend strictly to his own bus- 
iness and has he not made a large for- 
tune by so doing? And yet you speak 
of him as ‘Old Blank.’ Now I know 
and you know—why you speak of 
him in that manner. It is because 
he has wrapped about himself the 
mantle of his business; has magnified 
his business and his own importance, 
in his own mind, until his mind has 
become atrophied in every respect 
save that of money getting—-or more 
correctly speaking, perhaps, business 
success, and the world sees in him 
only a selfish, rich, old man. 

“Contrast the life of Mr. Blank 
with that of Jim Young, as every- 
body calls him. Mr. Young has made 
about as large a fortune, lives in just 





world, that will satisfy you in after Management would make it more val- 
years; when you are in a room by wable and would, of course, cause it 
yourself with the shades drawn; but to sell for a better price. 

it will be the fact that in your life J. A. WADE 


you have come as near as possible to 
The Facts About Shallu. 


the divine plan of a well rounded 
life—with much of good to fellow E HAVE had some inquiries and 
letters about ‘“‘Shallu’’ recently. 


man in it—that will chase away the 
A friend referred us to a circular of 


furoows of care.” A. L. FRENCH. 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
National Department of Agriculture, 
A Profitable Acre of Sugar Cane. ri+e6e Much-Misrepresentead Sor 
HINKING my experience with su- ghum,” in which we find the follow= 
gar cane might be of some ser- ing statements: Shallu was first ine 
vice to some reader I will give it: troduced about 1890 by the Louisiana 
I selected a loamy piece of land Experiment Station and soon discard- 
for my cane patch, 1% acres; laid ed. It is variously known as “Cali- 
the rows off five feet apart; bedded fornia rice corn,” “California wheat,” 
out on this and planted the cane in “chicken corn,” “Chinese Golden 
the water-furrow; covered lightly sorghum,” “Egyptian rice,” Egyp- 
with turning plow. When the grass tian wheat,” “Mexican Wheat” and 
began to come up I took a spring- “Rice corn.” Many extravagant 
tooth harrow and harrowed the mid- claims have been made for it, but 
dles down, and the cane with a “there is strong evidence that it is 
straight-tooth. When the cane be- somewhat inferior to milos and ka-« 
gan to come up good I took a turn- fir.” The moral is: Don’t pay a 
ing plow and barred-off with six fancy price for Shallu seed. 
furrows to the row, harrowed down The other two sorghums for which 
the middles again flat. Ran asweep extravagant claims are said to have 
around the cane in about a week. been made are “Chocolate corn,” og 
Then the spring-tooth again and Chinese sorgo, and Gooseneck sorgo; 
worked it all together then with the or ‘Texas Seeded Ribbon cane.” 
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A PAGE OF CANNING INFORMATION. 








ONE WAY TO REDUCE THE HIGH 
COST OF LIVING. 


Put the Canner to Work and 
the Fruits and Vegetables. 





Save 


HE farmer’s wife each summer 
loses many bushels of tomatoes, 
peas, snaps, corn, peaches, berries, 
etc. When winter comes on and 
there is need of 
variety for the ta- 
ble, she goes gaily 
to the store and 
buys a can or two, 
paying from 12% 
to 15 cents per 
can, when she 
could have grown 
the vegetables and 
put them up at 
an average cost of 
from four to nine 
cents per ca n— 
and she would then be sure that they 
are sanitary and fit food for her ta- 
ble. How long are we going to keep 
this up? How much longer will we 
be content to let our families suffer 
when we could supply them with the 
best possible grade of goods at a very 
moderate cost? 

One woman will say, ‘“‘That is all 
very well for a woman who has no 
family; how éan I care for the daily 
needs of the family and provide all 
this stuff for winter too?” 

Still another has her complaint 
that ‘‘In order to do all I need for the 
winter it will be necessary for me to 
have a canner, and a canner is ex- 
pensive.” ; 

Another puts up jellies and pre- 
serves and there is no time for ean- 
ned things. 

Let me tell what one woman with 
a family and a very small bit of 
ground did. One daughter belonged 
to the Girls’ Canning Club and had 
her one-tenth of an acre. In addi- 
tion to this there was about one-half 
acre for the garden, or less. The 
mother and daughter together did all 
the cultivation, managing, etc. From 
this bit of ground they furnished a 
family of eight with vegetables all 
summer, sold $7 worth of tomato 
plants to neighbors, and $15 worth of 
fresh. vegetables, besides putting up 
1,100 cans, jars, ete., for market and 
winter use. Two hundred glass jars 
were saved for home use, 900 were 
sold at an average of ten cents a can. 
Thus they realized $112 from this 
little place, besides furnishing the 
family all the year round with veg- 
etables. 

Last summer, from 135 tomato 
plants I put up about 400 No. 3 tin 
cans of tomatoes, and this in spite of 
the drouth which caught my plants 
at a critical time. 

A canner does simplify matters 
very much, and while it is not nec- 
essary, it will pay for itself in one 
summer. Home canners, cooking 16 
tin cans or eight quart glass jars at 
one time may be had for about $7. 
Larger ones carrying 24 tin or 12 
glass jars may be had for $12, while 
smaller ones to fit on the back of the 
cook stove cost $5. A home-made 
one may be had by using a wash 
boiler and putting in a false bottom. 

Two girls in Virginia had no can- 
ner nor money with which to buy one. 
Determined to do the work in the 
Girls’ Club, they went into the woods 
and brought in two hickory sticks, 
spliced at one end, these they put 
into the ground and put a third stick 
across the top, from this third stick 
they hung an old-fashioned iron pot, 





MISS AGNEW. 


in this they cooked 525 No. 8 tin 
cans of tomatoes during the past 
summer, and sold them all at ten 
eents per can. These tomatoes were 


raised in their regular garden, no ex- 
tra land was prepared. 

Tin cans are as safe as glass jars, 
provided sufficient care is taken to 
sterilize cans and the fruit and veg- 
etables are properly prepared and 
packed. For home use jars are not 





expensive, for they may be used from 
year to year. if they are properly 
cared for. 

Jellies and preserving have their 
place in the home making and are 
pleasant luxuries; but canned fruit 
and vegetables are necessities. The 
perfect canned vegetable comes near- 
er the fresh product than anything 
else, and vegetables and fruit are ab- 
solutely necessary for a normal and 
healthy development of the human 
body. 

In our girls’ work the use of the 
little home canner simplifies things. 
The canner is composed of a small 
furnace with boiler fitted over it. It 
is put up in the back yard near the 
water supply, which is necessary, the 
home work is not interferred with in 
any way. 

The glass jars and tin cans are 
washed and thoroughly sterilized in 


possess a home canning outfit. When 
we were asked to buy such a home 
canner and saw the price, $10, we 
asked the agent: ‘‘How can we ever 
get our money back?” Today we are 
glad we bought it, for we now rea- 
lize the advantages of such a home 
canning outfit. 

As soon as we got our canner 
we made it known among our neigh- 
bors and along the phone line that 
we were ready to do their eanning 
in regular tin cans for half. Pretty 
soon we were literally swamped with 
tomatoes so that we had to secure 
help. One day we canned 150 cans 
of tomatoes with our small-sized 
home canner. Several times we’ had 
to refuse people, for the tomatoes 
were coming in faster than we could 
can them. And by this method of 
canning, the tomatoes are preserved, 
whole, not reduced to a mush as in 








A GROUP OF CANNING CLUB GIRLS. 





boiling water. Tomatoes are wash- 
ed, scalded in boiling water and then 
dropped into cold water to keep them 
firm, then they are skinned and cored 
and: packed into tin cans until the 
whole weighs 38 ounces. No water 
is allowed in a tomato can, the open 
spaces are filled with juice of the to- 
mato. Can is then closed, soldered 
and put into boiling water for 22 
minutes. This time is sufficient to 
kill all bacteria and to leave the to- 
mato firm and almost like the fresh 
fruit. String beans, peas, butter- 
beans and corn take a longer time. 
The string beans, after being washed 
and strung, are cooked in an open 
vessel of boiling water for 15 min- 
utes, they are then packed into the 
tin can, made perfectly airtight and 
cooked in boiling water for one hour 
when they can be put away. The 
others, require cooking an hour each 
day for three successive days. No 
acid nor preservative of any kind is 
needed when proper care is given to 
sanitation and cooking. 
MISS ELLA G. AGNEW, 


In Charge Virginia Canning Clubs. 





HOME CANNING THE PLACE 
FOR PROFIT. 


A Canner Costing $10 Enabled Mrs. 
Henry to Put Up 1,500 Cans Sell- 
ing at Ten Cents Apiece. 


OME years ago I thought we would 

soon see large canning factories 
established here in the South as we 
find them in various States in the 
North, but I have changed my opin- 
ion. I have recently read of the fail- 
ure of many canning factories for one 
reason or another. So I believe the 
future of the canning industry will 
be solved by more farm canning out- 
fits. In this way only the choice fruit 
will be canned and it will be done 
when the frust is just in the proper 
condition for canning. 

From the experience we have had, 
we believe it is a great advantage to 


the old way. When cooked in the 
old way, our children would not eat 
tomatoes, now they relish them 
greatly. We put up about 1,500 
cans, of which about 1,200 were to- 
matoes and the balance in snap beans 
and other things. 

In canning snap beans, we found it 
best to cook as for table use, then on 
opening the can, they need not be 
cooked, simply warmed. Corn is the 
most difficult of all vegetables to pre- 
serve, but if you select young and 
tender ears, it becomes much easier. 
Corn and tomatoes in equal propor- 
tions make a very useful article for 
soups. This combination is easily 
preserved, being cooked in the sealed 
cans only 45 minutes. 

Besides tomatoes and beans, 


we 
also can apples, peaches, -pears, 
grapes and blackberries. In order 


to dispose of the surplus, it is neces- 
sary to buy regular labels and paste 
them on the cans. Such labels can 
be bought for 20 cents per hundred. 

The best time to buy cans is in 
the early spring, when a thousand 
cans can be secured for about $23. 
If you wait to buy your cans until 
the canning season, you will be com- 
pelled to pay about three cents per 
can, and any delay in securing cans 
at that time means a loss. 

MRS. E. BE. HENRY. 
Conover, N. C. 





Advantages of Tin Cans. 


NTIL we farmer folks become bet- 

ter acquainted with tin cans and 
the method of using them a great 
many things on our farms must go 
to waste that might be utilized to a 
good profit. 

I prefer the tin cans for these rea- 
sons. (1). They are cheaper. (2). 
It is less trouble to can in tin cans 
than in glass jars. There is no dan- 
ger of breaking them. Freezing does 
not affect either can or fruit. (3). 
I find that there is most as much dif- 
ference in the quality of the fruit 
canned in tin cans and that canned 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


in glass jars as there is in our old- 
fashione@ dried fruit and glass jar 
fruit, except in blackberries. I had 
as soon or rather have blackberries 
canned in glass jars. But in canning 
for the market, we must use the tin 
cans because of the convenience of 
handling them. (4). By the use of 
tin cans we can save a great many 
things, which we cannot in glass jars. 
For instance, tomatoes, beans, corn, 
and several other things can be easily 
canned in tin cans. 
F. F. BRANDON. 
Cana, N. C. 





Every Farmer Should Have a Can- 
ning Outfit. 
OW much stuff does the farmer 
waste every year that he could 
save if he had a canning outfit to can 
his vegetables and fruit and save 
them to use in the winter time when 
it is cold weather? 
I have been canning for five years. 
I bought two galvanized boilers that 
cost me about $1.20, and I made the 
frame to hold 28 cans. We will 
count it at $1, and I built my furnace 
and bought my _ soldering irons, 
which cost me about $4.75, and ten 
feet of roping which we will count 
at ten cents. Then we will take 
500 cans at 2% cents each, which is 
$12.50. One quart of fluid to make 
the soldering stick to the cans and 
the soldering to solder the 500 cans 
will cost about 50 cents, so the total 
cost is: 


500 Cans reer wie, 


see eee ewes 


BOMGGHINGE ITOUS 6s. cesceeccss OO 
MESWAS DGMIOETS 6s 00 66 60 Hee So 1.20 
Can frame: <....% areeuerel erases 1.00 
WRMULOE 566 6 6c OES 

’ $18.95 


I did not count building my furnace 
or the ten feet of roping to draw the 
cans out of the boilers, but suppose 
we count the whole thing at $20. 
Then let’s can 200 of these for home 
use and count them at ten cents per 
can, which is very cheap if you will 
price them at the stores. This will 
be $20. Then count the other 300 at 
5% cents per can, which I charge for 
canning for other people. This will 
be $16.50, so you see there is a profit 
both in canning tomatoes, beans, 
peaches, apples, green peas, pears, 
and nearly everything that you raise 
on the farm. By being careful with 
the cans when you empty them they 
can be used for three times and be all 
right. So I think every man that 
farms ought to have a canning out- 
ft; ROBT. L. CAMP. 

Gaffney, S. C. 





Special Equipment Not Necessary. 


HAVE been canning about ten 
years for home use and some for 

sale. We have a canner which holds 
about 65 quart cans or nearly 100 
corn cans. A $5-canner only lacks 
$1 costing what ours did, and holds 
less than a dozen cans and that takes 
so much time boiling. All you have 
to do in canning the cans is to fill 
your cans, lacking about one-half 
inch of being full. Seal them up and 
tip them. Have your water boiling 
or hot, put in your cans and cook 
them the length of time required. 
Apples, berries and peaches only 
need 15 minutes boiling; tomatoes 
30 minutes; beans two hours. 

If you want to can for home use, 
buy about 200 cans with solder ap- 
plied caps and buy you a capping 
steel, which will only cost you per- 
haps $2.50, and seal up your cans 
while it is cool in the morning, and 
while you are getting dinner, heat 
your capping steel and seal them up 
and drop them in the range tank, or 
if you haven’t a range, use your wash 
pot and put a little straw in the bot- 
tom to keep the cans off the bottom. 
If you are going to can any, buy you 
a capping steel sure. I could not go 
back now to sealing with a_ two- 
pound capper. I can seal 30 cans 
with one heat of a steel. 

MRS. J. WALTER TUTTLE. 

King, N. C. 
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WHY WE CAN BEAT THE WEST 
GROWING CORN. 





Because We Can Change Our Soils, 
But They Can’t Change Their Cli- 
mate, 


HERE is the Corn Belt? Is it in 


(7) 431 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in 
America. All sizes for home or market $3.75 and up. Cans 
and supplies. For catalogue write today to 








the Northwest? 

Assuming Iowa to be a typical corn 
growing State of the Northwest, the 
report of the Iowa Boys’ Corn Club 
for 1912, as published in Wallace’s 
Farmer, gives data for comparison 
and helps answer the questions. The 
boy with the highest yield in that 
State made only 141 bushels; the 
second 131, the third 128, the fourth 
123. The highest yield in North Car- 
olina among the boys in their Corn 
Club work was 188 bushels; the sec- 
ond 184, the third 173, the fourth 
162. 

The difference between the high- 
est yield in Iowa and the highest in 
North Carolina is 47 bushels in fa- 
vor of North Carolina as a corn grow- 
ing State. The difference of the ag- 
gregate sums of the four highest 
yields in these States gives 184 bush- 
els in favor of North Carolina as a 
corn growing State. The sum total of 
the highest yield in each of Iowa’s 11 
districts is 1,103 bushels; in North 
€arolina’s ten districts 1,384 bushels. 
This gives 284 bushels in favor of 
North Carolina. So far as the reports 
of the Boys’ Corn Clubs can answer 
the questions the Corn Belt is not in 
Iowa but in North Carolina. Again if 
Towa is a typical corn growing State 
of the Northwest the corn belt is not 
in the Northwest, but in North Car- 
olina. 

The cost of production is less in 
Jowa than in North Carolina. The 
only advantage Iowa or the North- 
west has over North Carolina as a 
grain growing region, is a very fer- 
tile soil. Comparatively speaking 
Iowa has a very rich soil but a very 
poor climate. On the other hand 
North Carolina has a very poor soil 
but a very fine climate. 

Here is where North Carolina wins 
again. Iowa and the Northwest can- 
not change their climate. They might 
turn it over to the United States’ 
Weather Bureau and let them work 
on it till doomsday, and in the end 
it will be the same old climate still. 

But North Carolina can change her 
soils. She can change them from 
poor to fertile soils in two or three 
years time without losing from them 
a single crop, by growing the winter 
legumes to turn under in the spring, 
and by buying the mineral elements 
in which the soils are deficient. 
Phosphorus is the only element that 
has to be purchased for the clay 
soils. The clay soils include the larg- 
er area of the State. For the sandy 
and muck soils potash, in addition to 
the phosphorus, has to be purchased. 

These statements are in harmony 
with the experience of the boys in the 
Corn Club work. Geo. West, Jr., who 
won the State prize this year with a 
yield of 184 bushels at a cost of 19 
cents a bushel, had been improving 
his acre three years. At the begin- 
ning it would not, in his judgment, 
have produced over 25 bushels. Last 
year Chas. W. Parker made his re- 
markable yield of 235.5 bushels on an 
acre he had been improving three 
years. The first year he produced 
67.5 bushels. The next year by the 
same methods and on the same acre 
his brother made 126.5 bushels. The 
third year he cultivated the same acre 
again himself and obtained his large 
yield of 235.5 bushels at a cost of 24 
cents a bushel. All this soil improve- 
ment costs something. Here is where 
the Northwest wins. Her highly fer- 
tile soils came to her without money 
and without price. North Carolina 
has to build her soils at a small cost 
of both time and money. Will it pay 





to do so? G. M. GARREN. 

Editorial Comment:—These are 
striking points Mr. Garren brings 
out: 


(1). The West has a rich soil but 
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Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 
STAHL Canning Outfits cost little, very easily oper- 
é - ,ated, no danger of explosions. Can in 
Z either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids, 
My big a pooager 43 amma —— actual reproduced photo- 
‘aphs of users of my Canners. rite for it_i 
Fr B sof a y s a copy today, it_is free 


Ox 611 Quincy, Illinois 





a poor climate. We have poorer soils 
but a good climate. 

(2). We can change our soils, but 
they cannot change their climate. 

(3). We can change our soils 
quiekly by growing elover and peas 
and supplying the deficient elements 
of fertility. 

These are most encouraging facts, 
and we would only stress again the 
importance of more attention to 
stock raising. We should grow leg- 
umes to feed cattle and get the ma- 
nure instead of turning directly into 
the soil. 





Rotation For Tobacco Crops. 


AVING been a close reader of your 

most excellent farm paper—The 
Progressive Farmer, for the past sev- 
eral years, I have been struck by the 
comparative absence of communica- 
tions from correspondents engaged 
in the culture of bright tobacco as 
their principal money crop. I have 
tried to reason as to why this is, as 
I have been deeply interested in flue 
tobacco as a money crop since I reach- 
ed manhood’s estate, that is for the 
last 20 years. I have concluded that 
there is a silent enmity at work in 
the mind of each class, namely bright 
tobacco men and those engaged in 
diversified farming. A silent preju- 
dice of one interest against the 
other. 

Now the question arises, can these 
separate interests not be brought into 
unison and harmony on the same 
plantation and under the same head, 
namely, ‘‘diversified farming?” Now 
we all should know that the strictly 
‘fine’? tobacco man buys his flour, fgr 
instance, as a general rule, or the 
conflict is on between future product- 
iveness of land and present color of 
tobacco, that is if both lines of farm- 
ing are attempted on the same shifts 
from time to time. 

Now you will please permit me to 
bring up a personal experience lead- 
ing up to a suggestion along this line 
of thought which may possibly be a 
help to someone situated as I am, 
namely, a strong adherence to and 
worship of the glow of color on to- 
bacco at the expense of the native 
fertility of mother earth and the fu- 
ture prosperity of those who follow 
after. 

When I first began to sit up and 
take notice my father was using ev- 
ery effort to raise a fancy article of 
tobacco, (followed same with oats 
and herdsgrass as a soil improver) 
with success at first. Now he has 
quit the grass for a while as he lost 
color even in that. Now we believe 
that herdsgrass aids in fertility less 
than any grass for sowing, simply 
holding the soil together to keep from 
washing. 

Two years ago I married and mov- 
ed to an old place that had been rent- 
ed out for a number of years but Or- 
iginally good soil. And right here 
let me say that an alternation of peas 
in corn at last plowing and rye after 
corn is taken off, is the poor land’s 
and poor man’s friend, bringing the 
land to a state of fertility that it will 
grow clover and grasses to enrich it. 

I have my tobacco shifts and never 
a sprig of grass or grain do I sow 
there except rye as a winter cover. lL 
work it this way: two years to native 
weed, two years to tobacco, with a 
rye fallow the second year. So you see 
I have a weed and rye fallow every 
year both of which are conductive to 
color in tobacco and maintains the 
fertility in the soil at about the same 
ratio. H. H. HARDY. 

Keysville, Va. 





Editorial Comment:—wWe have of- 
ten wished that more of our tobacco 








This $15.00 Canner and $2.00 Capping Steel for Only $7.75 
Or a Club Order of 3 For $22.50 During April 


All records broken by Miss Nannie Chapman of Forest Coun 
ty, Miss.. with this canner. She canned 1852 cans from 
1-10 acre in tomatoes clearing $137.50. 

-This canner may be operated under the shade of the trees 
saviug you from the intense heat of cookstove or furnace. 

It is made of extra heavy iron well braced to stand heat pres- 
ure and with care will last for years. Burns ordinary stovewood 
and will process two layers of cans at one time, 42 No 2 cans or 24 
No. 3 cans, and has a daily cacy of 400 to 800 cans. It may be 
moved while operating it wit or’ 

Prof. Sones of Clemson Agricultural College of S. C:, calls it 
“the handy and perfect little machine”. Mr. Holland of Maga- 
zine, Ark., writes, ‘I have never had so much nice fruit in all my 

life. “i have put up over 1000 cans and have found ready 
sale for all,my stuff. Could have sold 10,000 tomatoes’’, 

Miss Jennie L. Fash of Oklahoma, director of canning clubs, 
writes, ‘‘Your little canner is very fine, every one admiring 
the little handy machine. I canned nearly everything men- 
tioned in the recipe book with perfect success.’’ 

It p! sases every one using it, and is sold under our guaran- 
tee to do perfect work or we refund your money. 
with a complete line of accessories for operation which are 
as follows: one canner, one tray. 1 soldering copper, 1 $2.00 
capping steel, one charcoal furnace, 1 pr. can tongs, 2 lifting 
hooks and a book of instructions, During Aprilfor $7.75 or 
a club of three for $22.50. 

Cans, 100 No. 2 $2.75, 250 $5.00, 500 $9.75 and 1000 $19.50 Cans, 

100 No. 3 $3.15, 250 $6.15, 500 $11 75 and 1000 $23.50.. Prices on cans include solder hemmed caps, solder and flux. 

Cut this ad out and send to us with your order and get the greatest bargain ever offered in - ¢c iz 

outfit. Address Dept. D. 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Meridian, Mississir . 


if you live in Georgia send your orders to Gee. L, Eubanks, Union City, Ga, We also have sh.~ 
ary: 
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for FRUITS, SYRUPS” 
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wires Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 
We ship any size order "dey for illustrated price list stating 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TIN CANS FOR FRUITS_AND_VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price list. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 746. Buchanan, Va. 
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Canner with the reputation, that will help increase your income and supply your family 
ath a finest canned goods in the world. Send your address now and get our catalog. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











growing readers in Virginia and the 
Carolinas would write us about their 
method and problems. We hope more 
of them will follow the example of 
Bro. Hardy. 


vantage they have over we Northern 
farmers. 
one, for everything is in their favor. 
Here we are frozen up nearly six 
months of the year, that we cannot do 
anything very much except get in 
wood and haul manure. 
you can plow nearly every month in 
the year; here we can’t begin plow- 
ing until April and then for the next 
three months we are head over heels 
in work, simply because -we cannot 
work at most anything we want to as 
the Southern farmer can. 


try and fruit, and I agree with you 
that there is no country in the world 
as good for poultry raising as the 
South is. 
that there is no country can offer a 
man a better living at least expense 
than the South, and as soon as I can 
arrange my business here and sell | 
out, the South will catch me for one. | 


mail two inquiries that cannot be an- 
swered because the writers failed to 





CANNING AT HOME 


The Steam Pressure Way 










Looking Southward. Sti aod up 


GREAT many farmers in. the 
South don’t realize what an ad- 


They could beat us two to 


I see there The tremendous waste in fruits and vegetables 


and big loss from low market prices and quiek nipeo 
ing is entirely saved by canning at home in a NA- 
TIONAL Steam Pressure Canning Outfit. The 
“Steam Pressure Way” carries Government En- 
dorsement, and thousands of satisfied users will 
back up our statements, 
BIGGER PRICES FOR 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
A NATIONAL Canning Outfit enables you to put 
up what you raise yourself, start a small canning 
factory and make good money or establish a com- 
munity canning plant among your neighbors for 
mutual protection. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are easily sold in the fall and winter at good prices. 
NATIONAL Canning Outfits are the same as used 
in modern commercial canning factories, only 
made in smaller sizes. - They preserve anything 
ou grow either in glass jars or cans. Complete 
{ome Outfits $10 and up; Hotel Sizes 625 and up; 
Factory Sizes 6110 and up. 
rite at one for descriptive circular and state 
what size you are interested in. 
Northwestern Stee! & Iron Works, 814 SpringSt. Eau Claire, Wis, 





I specialize my work. I raise poul- 


I have made up my mind 











Big Saving on Peg Tooth Harrows! 


The strongest, best 
constructed harrow 
on the market. Solid 
heavy ‘‘U’’ bar steel 
% frame, guarded end, 
single or double sec- 
tion. 1-2 and 5-8 inch. 
teeth, lever adjust- 
ment, runner teeth 
o strongly braced. All 
of the features of other harrows with several exclu- 
sive iriprovements. Order now; shipped quick; little 
freight. Catalog sent free. 25 Teeth $4 15, 50 Teeth $8.30 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY; 


75 Shockhoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
‘*THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


RALPH H. RABY. 
Millersburg, Ohio. 





We have just received in the same | 





give their postoffice addresses along 
with their names. And now these 
good friends will probably blame us 
for not answering their inquiries! 














DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING 


Every year individual threshing is becoming more 
popular. More grain better cleaned and no dan- 
us delay waiting for merchant thresher. Our 
Ferquhar Rake Separator is especially designed 
for producing thorough service at minimum 
operating expense. Fewest possible , runs 
smooth and re . eve’ provision for clean 
threshing of all grains. e earnestly solicit in- 
vestigation. Farquhar Threshers stand all tests, 
Three styles—20 to 40 inch cylinders. Also Saw 
Mills, Engines, Boilers, Gas Engines. 
Write for new catalog. 


A; B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid. 
Box 500, York, Pa. 





$10,000 Backs~ 


this portable wood saw. Guaranteed 1 year—money 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. You can easily earn $10 a day witha 


TZLER & ZOOK 


sawing all kinds of neighbors’ lum- 


mediately machine starts. Only $10 
saw to which ripping table can be 
Write for catalogue. 














wie oS,.$16.90 


All sizes. with tongues or 

'$,round or cut-a-way 

y disk, with or without scra- 

pers, All steel and iron 

fexcent . High-class, reliable, strongly 
raced; lever adjustment. 

Our Money-Saving Catal 
quotes all kinds of plows, implements, fences, etc.. 
everything for the home and farm. Satisfaction 
ee: quick shipments; little freight. Write 

Free Catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 75 Shockoe Slip, 
**The South’s Mail Order House.’”” Richmond, Va, 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Finely Ground 


LIME ROCK 


For the Soil 


Our product is recommended by expert 
advisers as being most suitable for Caro- 


lina soils. It is not a by-product, but is 
ground from selected stone, all worthless 
matter excluded. 

Freight rates have been reduced, out- 
put increased. Prompt shipments. 


THE G. C. 
BUQUO LIME CO., 














PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XI.—MORE ABOUT HOME-MIXING. 








the only object sought in mix- 
ing the materials containing 
the different plant foods is for con- 
venience in applying the fertilizers 
to the land-or crops. Many have an 
idea that peculiar, new, or remark- 
able virtues are imparted to a fertil- 
izer by mixing the materials in cer- 
tain definite proportions, or in a cer- 
tain definite way. This is not true, 
for as a matter of fact, the mixing of 
materials that act upon each other 
and form new compounds or that 
change their condition or form is 
always to be avoided. 
The materials which should not be 
used or mixed together are clearly 
shown by the accompanying diagram. 


A S STATED in last week’s article, 


Materials for home-mixing should 
be fine and dry. If they have stood 
for some time they may have become 
dry and hard and will have to be 
mashed, pulverized or ground. Some- 
times a feed grinder is used for this 
purpose. If such a mill is used for 
grinding acid phosphate, or tankage, 
or fish scrap, the material may be- 
come sticky unless the mill is set 
open so as to merely crumble the ma- 
terial instead of grinding it. 


Once Again, How to Figure Out a 
Fertilizer Formula. 


Many who attempt to mix their 
own fertilizers find difficulty in de- 
termining the amounts of the differ- 
ent materials to be used. 





The diagram, herewith repro- 
duced by courtesy of the U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture, shows 
in graphic form the fertilizing 
materials that may, and those 
that may not, be mixed togeth- 
er. The heavy lines unite mate- 
rials which should never be mix- 
ed, the double lines those that 
should be applied immediately 
after mixing, and the light lines 
those that may be mixed at any 
time, 

The materials represented by 
the different figures are as fol- 
lows: 1, Acid phosphate; 2, 
Thomas slag; 3, Barnyard ma- 
nure; 4, Norwegian nitrate; 5, 
Kainit; 6; Bone meal, 7, Nitrate 
of soda; 8, Potash salts; 9, Lime 
nitrogen; 10, Sulfate of am- 
monia; 11, Lime. 

With this key in mind, it is 
easy to see at a glance what 
substances should not be mixed 
together. For example, No. 3, 
barnyard manure, is connected 
with 2, Thomas slag; 4, Nor- 
wegian nitrogen; 9, lime nitro- 
gen, and i11, lime, with the 
heavy lines. This means that it 
should not be mixed with any of 
these substances. 

Again, a double line runs from No. 2, 


7 6 
With all the others liste@ it may be safely mixed. 
homas slag, 


to No. 5, kainit. This means 


that these substances, if mixed, should be. applied to the soil immediately; while with 


any of the substances to which a light line runs kainit may be 


time. 


safely mixed at any 


FERTILIZING MATERIALLS WHICH MAY AND WHICH SHOULD 
NOT BE MIXEDe TOGETHER. 














Kills Prairie Dogs, 





Box 213 Hot Springs, N. C. 
Grain Insects. 


, 66 99 
“FUMA 2: 
“The wheels of the gods 


grind slow but exceedingly small’’ So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


** Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Ye 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and business responsibility. 











Splendid Riverside Farm 


250 acres, Grist Mill and Store in central Virginia only 75 
miles to Richmond and 95 to Washington; 150 apple trees, 
two-story 8 room residence, water power gristmill, store 
building; estimated to be 75,000 ft. standing timber. 
Owner is old and anxious to sell immediately. 
Price only $4500—part cash and easy terms. E. A. Strout 
Farm Agency, Station 1358, Southern Pines, N. C. 


129 Acres $1200 


TRUCK and FRUIT FARM 


On high healthful elevation overlooking miles of sur- 
rounding country; mild winters and long delightful sum- 
mers; 25 acres in cultivation; nearby vineyards and 
em 3 orchards have netted owners large fortunes; cot- 

e house, barn, stable, etc ; on improved county road, 
easy drive to Sanford, N. C , the County Seat, two miles 
to R. R_ station; some standing timber and probably 1500 
cords of wood Owner has other interests, if taken im- 
mediately price only $1200—easy terms. Write today. 
= a Strout Farm Agency, Station 1358, Southern Pines, 








The buying of the materials is usu- 
ally the most difficult problem for 
the farmer who wishes to mix his own 
fertilizer. It is not now so difficult 
to obtain these materials as former- 
ly. Many local dealers will now fur- 
nish them, while special dealers in 
nitrate of soda and potash in differ- 
ent parts of the country will furnish 
these materials and frequently other 
materials as well. 

Materials should be purchased ac- 
cording to the plant foods they con- 
tain. Many farmers seem to have 
difficulty in understanding that when 
they buy materials unmixed they only 
get a few pounds of actual plant 
foods in 100 pounds of the materials; 
as some have also imagined that 
since there are only 12 pounds of act- 
ual plant foods in 100 pounds of an 
8-2-2 fertilizer the balance, or 88 
pounds, is all filler. As a matter of 
fact a filler is only used when the 
grade of fertilizer is so low at this 
filler was necessary to reduce it to 
the grade demanded by the farmer. 
If it is remembered that it requires 
about 16 pounds of cottonseed meal 
or 6% pounds of nitrate of soda to 
furnish one pound of nitrogen; six or 
seven pounds of acid phosphate to 
furnish one pound of phosphoric 
acid, and four pounds of kainit or 
two pounds of muriate of potash to 
furnish one pound of potash, it 
should not be difficult to understand 
why mixed fertilizers only contain 
small amounts of actual plant foods 
and yet may contain no filler. 

The filler, however, may serve a 
good purpose as a dryer. Materials 
like sodium nitrate, muriate of pot- 
ash and kainit may absorb moisture 
from the air and then on drying be- 
come hard. This can be avoided by 
mixing some dry, inactive material 
like dry dirt, sand, coal ashes, or 
even saw-dust. When materials like 
cottonseed meal or dry, fine tankage 
are used in a mixture no filler or dry- 
er need be used, these materials serv- 
ing the same purpose. 


For instance, a case like this re- 
cently came to the writer’s attention. 
A man had been using 600 pounds 
per acre of an 8-2-2 fertilizer. He 
was offered tankage at a local pack- 
ing-house guaranteed to contain 15 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 5 per 
cent of nitrogen at a price which 
made it attractive; but he could not 
make the necessary calculation to de- 
termine how much of this tankage 
he should use per acre and what ma- 
terials he must add to furnish the 
amounts of plant food supplied by 
600 pounds of the 8-2-2 fertilizer. In 
the first place one of nitrogen to three 
of phosphoric acid, such as existed in 
the tankage was probably as good 
proportions as one of nitrogen to 
four of phosphoric acid as existed in 
the mixed goods, especially for corn 
and probably any other crop needing 
nitrogen except possibly cotton. But 
to use this as an example for calcu- 
lating the amounts of materials to 
be used the first step is to estimate 
the plant foods in the 600 pounds of 
8-2-2 mixture, or if a ton mixture is 
needed, the plant foods in that 
amount of the 8-2-2 fertilizer. 

Since 600 pounds of 8-2-2 fertilizer 
contains six times 8-2-2; that is, in 
100 pounds of the mixture there is 
eight pounds of phosphoric acid and 
in 600 pounds there is eight multi- 
plied by six or 48 pounds. By the 
same process it is readily seen that 
there is also 12 pounds of nitrogen 
and 12 pounds of potash in 600 
pounds of the 8-2-2 fertilizer. 

The problem is, first, how many 
pounds of the tankage containing 5 
per cent will it require to furnish 12 
pounds of nitrogen? As many hun- 
dreds as five will go into 12 or 2.4 
hundreds, or 240 pounds. 

In 240 pounds of tankage, con- 
taining 15 per cent phosphoric acid, 
there will be 2.4 hundreds (240 
pounds) multiplied by 15, or 36 
pounds of phosphoric acid. But this is 
12 pounds less phosphoric acid than 
in the 600 pounds of 8-2-2 goods. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


How many pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate will it take to supply this 
12 pounds of phosphoric acid? Plain- 
ly 12-16 or three-quarters of 100 or 
75 pounds. 

The next point is how many 
pounds of muriate of potash will it 
take to furnish 12 pounds of potash. 
Since it takes two pounds of muriate 
of potash to supply one pound of pot- 
ash it will take 24 pounds of muriate 
to supply 12 pounds of potash and 
we have the final solution shown be- 
low: 





Phos 
Acid. 





600 Ibs. of 8-2-2 fertilizer.... - 


. of 15-4 tankage 
. of 16 per ct. acid phos 
. of muriate of potash _- 




















As another example let us sup- 
pose that a man wishes to mix a 9- 
3-3 fertilizer from cottonseed meal 
containing 6.5 per cent of nitrogen, 
2.5 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
1.5 per cent of potash; nitrate of 
soda containing 15.5 per cent of ni- 
trogen and muriate of potash con- 
taining 50 per cent of potash. He 
wants 180 pounds of nitrogen and 
60 pounds of potash. 

We will suppose that he wants to 
use about 400 pounds of this fertil- 
izer per acre and wants to use 25 
pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre 
to give the plants a good start. In 
this case he will want 125 pounds of 
nitrate of soda in a ton mixture, be- 
cause using 400 pounds per acre a 
ton will cover five acres and at 25 
pounds of nitrate soda per acre it 
will require 5 X 25 or 125 pounds for 
the five acres. We may, therefore, 
start our mixture with 125 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. 





Phos. 





125 Ibs. 
625 Ibs. 
1025 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
125 Ibs. 


2000 Ibs. 


nitrate of soda 
cottonseed meal -__-_ 
acid phosphate -... 
muriate potash __ 
filler 

















Since there are 15.5 pounds of ni- 
trogen in 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, 125 pounds of nitrate of soda 
supplies °1.25 hundreds multiplied 
by 15.5, or 19.37 pounds of nitrogen. 
This leaves 40.63 pounds of nitrogen 
to be supplied by cottonseed meal. If 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal- sup- 
plies 6.5 pounds of nitrogen, then we 
require--as many ‘hundreds of the 
meal as 6.5 will go into 40.63 which 
is 6.25 hundreds or 625 pounds. But 
the 625 pounds of cottonseed meal 
also contains 2.5 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 1.5 per cent of pot- 
ash. The total amounts of these are 
obtained by multiplying the 6.25 
hundreds by 2.5 and 1.5, or 15.62 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 9.37 
pounds potash. 

Since 180 pounds of phosphoric 
acid is required we must still get 
164.38 pounds from the 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. It is found that 16 
goes into 164.38, about 10% times, 
therefore, we must use 1,025 pounds 
of the acid phosphate. 

We needed 60 pounds of potash 
and must, therefore, get 50.63 pounds 
of potash from muriate of potash. 
Since it takes two pounds of muriate 
of potash to supply one pound of pot- 
ash, we must use 101% pounds of 
muriate, but in round numbers 100 
pounds is:near enough for our pur- 
poses. 

We now have 1,875 pounds of the 
mixture and to make a ton and make 
the fertilizer analyze 9-3-3 we must 
add 125 pounds of filler. There is, 
however, no need of adding this filler 
for farm use. If we take one-fifth of 
this mixture for each acre we have 
just the same pliant foods as in 400 
pounds of the 9-3-3 fertilizer. One- 
fifth of 1,875 pounds is 375 pounds. 
We may then use 375 pounds of this 
mixture and apply the same plant 
foods as if we used 400 pounds of a 
ready-mixed 9-3-3 fertilizer. 
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CORN AND COTTON FERTILIZERS FOR NORTH CAROLINA. 





Marked Differences Between Fertilizers Needed on Coastal Plain 
Soils and on Those of Piedmont North Carolina. 





By C. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


URING the past ten or 12 years 
systematic effort has been di- 
rected at determining the plant 

food deficiencies and requirements of 
the main soil type areas of North 
Carolina by carefully planning and 
conducting fertilizer experiments with 
different crops on them. The results 
have brought out in a striking way 
that the sandy and sandy loam soils 
of the Coastal Plain section are gen- 
erally markedly different in composi- 
tion and plant-food requirements 
from those of the clay and clay 
loams of the Piedmont and the loams 
and silty soils of the mountain sec- 
tions. Outside of the dark soils 
which generally contain a high per- 
eentage of organic matter and nitro- 
gen, the sandy and sandy loam soils 
of the eastern part of the State are 
generally benefited most for crops 
like corn and cotton by applications 
of materials or mixtures containing a 
goodly percentage of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. Smaller amounts of 
potash seem to suffice the needs of 
these crops. Many of the black soils 
usually require lime first and then 
phosphoric acid and potash for best 
results. Nitrogen sufficient for large 
yields for the time being, may be 
present but often it is not in very 
available form. Theclayandclay loam 
soils of the Piedmont section of the 
State generally show a good response 
to applications of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, potash seemingly only 
being required in relatively small 
proportional amounts for these crops. 
The most profitable returns, however, 
with cotton and corn have been se- 
eured from different combinations in 
the Piedmont section from those giv- 
ing the best results with these crops 
in the Coastal Plain region. From 
the results of our field experiments 
with different amounts and propor- 
tions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash derived from the common 
earriers of these plant-food consti- 
tuents, the following combinations 
for cotton and corn are suggested for 
land in fair condition for these two 
sections of the State: 


For Cotton on Main Soil Types in Coastal 
Plain Section, 


No. 1— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
te ees para ear ror 490 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitro- 

gen, 2.8 per cent a acid, and 

1.8 per cent potash...... re ae ioe Beane 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash. . Sovseceenees Cae 


TOtTAl .ccccocccccccccccccccssess -- 2,000 


This mixture wiil contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 5.6 per cent; potash, 2.8 per 
cent; nitrogen, 3.8 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 4.6 per cent) 


No 2— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
Be ies KG ae Koa ERAS PETE Oa 570 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 


DOP SOs Ce a oie oi 6 4000 008 ee 955 
Nitrate of soda, 15 per cent nitrogen... 130 
Kainit, 12 per eent potash ............ 345 

STORED 6 0h6.6 04 0956408 46.00 60:8 60004 ¢ ZNO 


In this formula one-fourth of the nitrogen 
is supplied by nitrate of soda and the other 
three-fourths by cottonseed meal. This mix- 
ture will contain: available phosphoric acid, 
5.9 per cent; potash, 2.9 per cent; nitrogen, 


3.9 per cent (equal to ammonia, 4.7 per 
cent), 
No. 3— Pounds, 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
PE REO AEH tae 4 KT eWeek wes SS O4 68 415 
Fish-scrap, 8.25 per cent nitrogen and 6 
per cent phosphoric acid ........... 1,045 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash ............ 540 
Potal oes Te TCC CSET TERT 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 6.5 per cent; potash, 3.2 per 
cent; nitrogen, 4.3 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 5.2 per cent). 


No, 4— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
WE De ae £2.05 b'bdlbaw a we se WEEE ¥ > 550 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per c@t nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 


ca | Pe eee ee ee ee 1,370 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent........ 80 
—_ 

a: ee Owe eeeerecneteesnseons 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 6.3 per cent; potash, 3.2 per 
cent; nitrogen, 4.2 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 5.1 per cent). 


No. 5— 


Pounds. 

Acid phosphate, 16 per cent yheanher: 
hho ao ME POPE EE CL OT R 1,010 
Dried blood, 13 per cent nitrogen. Sa «+ 830 


Muriate of potash, 50 per cent potash... 160 
Total ..cse winess TRE TEL . 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 8.1 per cent; potash, 4 per cent; 
nitrogen, 5.4 per cent (equal to ammonia, 
6.6 per cent). 


For Corn on Main Soil Types in Coastal 
Plain Section. 


No. 1— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 a cent phosphor- 

$C BCI ss ccdicces . Ceccceccccves 
Cottonseed meal, 6. 17 per cent nitrogen, 

2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 

Her cent POtASH s.i0ccess Svseoerdsens AgNO 
Eainit, I2 HEF CHU HOtASE .ccccscscces. BEE 


TOTAL .cccrereccvcccccccccscsesces 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phorie acid, 6.5 per cent; potash, 2.3 per 
cent; nitrogen, 3.7 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 4.5 per cent). 


No. 2— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 — cent phosphor- 
: Ry ME RE Ee ee 680 
Cottonseed meal, 6.17 “pe r cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 
BEY CONC POTAGN .0.cacscscecsssv.cvs eve 935 
Nitrate of soda, 15 per cent nitrogen... 125 
Kainit, 12 per cent- potash ............ 260 
TOL seccvceness wccccvccccccccces 29000 


In this formula one-fourth of the nitrogen 
is supplied by nitrate of soda and the other 
three-fourths by cotton seed meal. This mix- 
ture will contain: available phosphoric acid, 
6.8 per cent; potash, 2.4 per cent, nitrogen, 
3.8 per cent -(equal to ammonia, 4.6 per 
cent). 


No. 3— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 

oe ere ee re 540 
Fish-scrap, 8.25 per cent nitrogen, and 

6 per cent phosphoric acid.......... 1,020 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash ............ 440 





TOtAl .cccccccccccccccccccevcccces 2,008 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 7.4 per cent; potash, 2.6 per 
cent; nitrogen, 4.2 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 5.1 per cent). 





No. 4— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
De Se ee ee 650 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 


oe eee oo 1,300 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent potash.. 50 
oo ee eer re ree eh rere ete ce 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 7 per cent; potash, 2.4 per cent; 
nitrogen, 4 per cent (equal to ammonia, 4.9 
per cent). 





No. 5— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
ah ge EE eT ee 1,100 
Dried blood, 13 per cent nitrogen...... 775 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent potash... 125 
TWOCR 2 ics Se ee Sr | eer eer ee 2,000 


This mixture is a concentrated one on ac- 
count of high-grade nitrogenous and potassic 
materials being used, and_ will contain: 
available phosphoric acid, 8.8 per cent; pot- 
ash, 3.1 per cent; nitrogen, 5 per cent (equal 
to ammonia, 6.1 per cent). 


For Cotten on Main Soil Types in Piedmont 


Section. 
No. 1— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
oe Aer errr seer ee ee ak wire: 1,125 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 





WEE COML. BOLE aves 4.<04 56.05. 6'0:6-9.0 03% 646 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash............. 235 
fo a oe ee ae ae ee Tere 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 9.9 per cent; potash, 2 per cent; 
nitrogen, 2 per cent (equal to ammonia, 2.4 
per cent). 


No. 2— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
ROS GON otis 25d de Dea ee bla ease 4-08 6 - 1,180 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitroge n, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 


DOP COME BOCRGE © aks cr seeeees -» 490 
Nitrate of soda, 15 per cent nitroge Rei 70 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash............. 260 

ROUEE! o66oe 0d 00 205 06 ead SS Ts 2,000 


In this formula one-fourth of the nitrogen 
is supplied by nitrate of soda and the other 
three-fourths by cotton seed meal. This mix- 
ture will contain: available phosphoric acid, 
10.1 per cent; potash, 2 per cent; nitrogen, 
2 per cent (equal to ammonia, 2.4 per cent). 


No. 3— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 

SCORN ira: 0's He tag iorsin a Behe ae eA ave Fe 1,135 
Fish-secrap, 8.25 per cent nitrogen, and 

6 per cent phosphoric acid 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash........c.eee. 350 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 10.6 per cent; potash, 2.1 per 
cent; nitrogen, 2.1 per cent (equal to am- 


monia, 2.6 per cent). 

No. 4— Pounds, 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent pmemeene- 

BO GEOOUEE Scalp ekki soi elvard ‘aulaiTp lane aloes . 1,235 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 





MOP (OOBs DOME. weeks se crctee wes castes 700 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent potash.. 65 
NR =i aaa 0s 24a acne 6k a ea OO 8a 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 10.9 per cent; potash, 2.3 per 


F. $. Royster Solved 


YOUR Fertilizer 


Problem 


When he perfected 


Royster Fertilizers 


OIL fertility—its relation not 


merely to healthy plant life 


in general, but to each specific crop and condition—has 
been Mr. Royster’s life study. The answer to your Cot- 
ton, Corn, Tobacco, Grain or Truck question is found in some 
special brand of— 


Royster Fertilizers 


And the use of this particular brand is the surest means to 


the end you seek—larger crops and larger profits. 


Mr. Roys- 


ter’s success in making the best fertilizers is proven by the 
success of thousands of farmers who use none but Royster 
Brands, and the fact that it takes eight large plants in six 


states to supply the demand. 


THE F. S. R. TRADE MARK IS YOUR GUIDE 
TRADE MARK 


2 
REGISTERED 


Name of Nearest Dealer on 


F. §. Royster 


Request. Write Today. 
Guano Co., 


Norfolk, Va. 








cent; nitrogen, 2.2 per cent fequal to am- 
monia, 2.7 per cent). 


No. 5— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 

SG SCIG@: 2. 5 ssw 
Dried blood, 13 per, cent nitrogen o0, eee 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent potash... 100 





TOAGE o.ciiicdiecscsdecees eter eto 

This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 12.2 per cent; potash, 2.5 per 
cent; nitrogen, 2.4 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 2.9 per cent). 


For Corn on Main Soil Types in Piedmont 


Section, 
No. 1— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
ye errr rere rr er 750 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 
per Cemnt Potash ...ccccccccccccceces - 1,250 








Total ...scccees coccccsscccceccees 2000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 7.8 per cent; potash, 1.1 per 
cent; nitrogen, 3.9 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 4.7 per cent). 


No, 2— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
ee IS ear Serre Prey tear Ls P 


Cottonseed meal, 6.17 per cent nitrogen, 
2.8 per cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 





DOP WHE DOU os ccc ccc cc cccsccsuss 980 
Nitrate of soda, 15 per cent nitrogen. 135 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash........ ovens 50 

i | i eke Pee er eae eae ee ee ee 2,000 


In this formula one-fourth of the nitrogen 
is supplied by nitrate of soda and the other 
three-fourths by cotton seed meal. This mix- 
ture will contain: available phosphoric acid, 
8.1 per cent; potash, 1.2 per cent; nitrogen, 
4 per cent (equal to ammonia, 4.9 per cent). 


No. 3— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
1G GOI oso kk ob eee eae ee ewe eNas eae ke 705 
Fish-scrap, 8.25 per cent nitrogen, and 
6 per cent phosphoric acid ..... te Beet 
Kainit, 12 per cent potash ....ce+seee- 220 
Total .ccvccsssecs ere wenes eocccece 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phos- 
phoric acid, 8.9 per cent; potash, 1.3 per 
cent; nitrogen, 4.4 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 5.3 per cent). 


No. 4— Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent phosphor- 
1 





SG GROIN WN gore oak Cue 26pm Sipe eee as ,200 
Dried blood, 13 per ce nt nitroge Se 740 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent potash.. 60 

2 ea Sen eae cee retry: 


This mixture is a concentrated one on ac- 
count of high-grade nitrogenous and potassic 
materials being used, and will contain: avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 9.6 per cent; potash, 
1.5 per cent; nitrogen, 4.8 per cent ((equal 
to ammonia, 5.8 per cent). 


Application of Fertilizers. 


For Corn.—On clay, clay loams, 
sandy and sandy loam soils, having- 
good subsoils, the fertilizer should be 
applied in the drill, at or just before 
planting, at the rate of 200 to 400 
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Being Southern agents for Pane gem 
factory in the West that is ti ae 
give you the oe bottom p' m’t put off. . or. 


everything A. home and fore, 5 fey giving ieee 
that will save you at least one-third, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.’”’ 














pounds per acre. On light sandy 
lands, it is best to use 50 to 100 
pounds in the drill at time of plant- 
ing, to give the crop a good start, 
and the balance of the fertilizer as 
a side-dressing when the corn has be- 
gun to grow well. 

For Corn Following Cowpeas and 
Other Legumes.—The most profita- 
ble yields of corn will generally be 
made after such crops as cowpeas, 
soy beans, clovers and kindred crops. 
These crops with acid phosphate and 
some potash salt are the best kind of 
previous treatment for corn. When 
the leguminous crop is light or when 
it is cut for hay and only the stubble 
is left, it will be safest to add some 
nitrogen in the fertilizer mixture for 
corn. In cases of this kind it is sug- 
gested that about one-half of the ni- 
trogen-supplying material in the for- 
mulas given above be left out. Where 
corn follows a good crop of cowpeas 
or other legume and the entire crop 
is returned to the soil, it is suggest- 
ed that 200 to 300 or 400 pounds of 
a mixture of two parts of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and one part of kai- 
nit (or one-fourth part of muriate of 
potash) be applied per acre in the 
drill at planting or just before. 

For Cotton.—Use 500 to 800 
pounds or more of the fertilizer mix- 
tures given above for cotton. Gener- 
ally the intelligent fertilization of 
cotton is far more profitable than is 
the use of fertilizers on corn. What 
is said above with reference to fer- 
tilization of corn following a legumi- 
nous crop applies equally to the cot- 
ton crop. 
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SPREAD [IME WITH THE 


The Rawlings Spreader. 
§-ft. size, lhorse, 5 bushel capacity, $26.40 
6-ft, size, 1 horse, 6 bushel capacity, 30.00 
7-it. size, 2 horse, 7 bushel capacity, 33.60 
8-ft. size, 2 horse, 8 bushel capacity, 37.20 
10-ft. size, 3 horse, 10 bushel capacity, 45.60 


If screen is wanted add 


S10W DOWNSPREADER 


If your lime is allowed to stand in the field 
it is apt to return to its original state—become 
worthless to your soil. Apply it with a spread- 
er and harrow it in, then the land receives it 
fresh, with all its active properties. The 
Rawlings “Low-Down”’ Spreader is especially 
built for spreading hydrated lime, pulverized 
lime, fertilizer, plaster, ashes, cotton seed 
meal, kainit and nitrate of soda. One lever 
instantly regulates the feed to sow any quan- 
ity. The feed devise is very simple. Lime 
and fertilizer cannot arch or choke in the 
hopper. Distributes surely and evenly from 
150 pounds to 4,000 pounds to the acre. No 

arts to clog or rust away. Easy to fill the 

opper. Lime and fertilizer is discharged close to 
the ground—does not blow over driver or team. 
These machines are in large demand by lime users 
everywhere, 
Get Our Free Catalog---Get a copy of our free cata- 
log showing pictures and prices of the pick of the 
world’s best implements. Our goods are sold by the 
progressive dealers ot the South. 

RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Heer Four Wheel Drive Tractor was the first to use 
the correct method of using mechanical power to re- 
place horses All four wheels are drivers. " 

Being light for the power it can be used on soft'ground, 
where the ordinary rear wheel drive tractor is unable 
to move itself about. No weight is carried around that 
is not made use of in producing tractive effort. ‘ 

The perfectly balanced two-cylinder opposed engine 
furnishes a steady power for use in driving all belt 
driven machines. P 7 : 2 

There are many other points about this tractor that % > 
you should know about before adopting mechanical traction. It is all contained 6a 


in our catalog FT, HEER ENGINE CO., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Send for it. 




























GET A COPY OF 


“The Life and Speeches of Charles B. Aycock,” 


By CLARENCE POE and R. D. W. CONNOR. 


No North Carolina boy can afford to grow up without reading this in- 
spiring story of Governor Aycock’s rise from farmer boy to Governor and 
statesman. No North Carolina man who has ever heard his eloquence 
can afford to miss reading this collection of all his greatest speeches. 

The regular price of the book is $1.50. For a limited time we offer it 
with The Progressive Farmer for $2.00. Or if you have renewed within 
the last three months, send on $1.00 and we will get you a copy. 

3 Anyhow, order today. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 






























tsburgh Pertect Fence 


The ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? line of Electrically Welded Fences 
is the best looking, most effective and durable made for FIELD, 
FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT 

YARD and GARDEN purposes. 

Made of special Open Hearth wire, heavily galvanized, the 
one-piece fabric is produced by Electrically Welding all wires 
wherever they touch, and results in a fence which goes upeasily and stands 
up even and firm during years of satisfactory service. 

Enthusiastic “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Dealers everywhere. See the 


mearest. Get our new Catalogue, full of valuable information for 
fence users—sent free on request, 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and 
Galvanized Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; 
Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head 

Roofing Nails; Single Loop Bale Ties, and “‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fencing. 
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< KU WW in <1@.3| STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
) . A . FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
wale rar Reena an 26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
R424 Bargain Prices—13c per rod up 41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
CEE EEE Got our new tence book belore 48-inch Poultry Fence..22%c. 
oA z Ua Soden Hogs Poukry, Eee. a2 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
Also Lawn Fence and Gates Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
We save you big —give you hi j contains fence information you should have. 
Pavalty, Mai posal ww tor ag Pence Bargain Book Wf | | COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
Des’ 87 THE BROWN PENCE @ WIRE CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


and lastslongest. Read the Sg 
following letter, one of hun- niyeeenes BROTHER 
dreds recently received. ae es serena IND. 
‘Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.’’ 
Ww. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW ANSON COUNTY SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN HELPED. 





A “Corn and Potato Day’? With Prizes for Boys and Girls Mak- 
ing Best Exhibits the Latest Successful ‘‘Round-Up” Feature— 


Why Shouldn’t Your County Follow This 


ixample? 





By Mrs. J. G. Boylin, Wadesboro, N. C. 


terment Association was organ- 
ized in our county (Anson). 
Plans were being suggested how to 
raise money for this association, also 
ways to improve the rural schools. 

Col. J. T. Patrick became interest- 
ed in the organization and visit- 
ed every school in the county urging 
the children to know something and 
to do something. His idea was to get 
the children interested in manual la- 
bor. He decided that the easiest 
piece of handicraft for a country boy 
to make was an axe-handle of the na- 
tive hickory. Prizes were offered to 
every school in the county. Five dol- 
lars was the prize for the boy that 
made the best hickory axe-handle and 
$10 for the girl, and prizes of smaller 
denominations to the smaller boys 
and girls. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to 
Southern development is not having 
skilled mechanics among the work- 
ing class of our men. Southern chil- 
dren have not been trained to use 
tools so that they will develop into 
mechanics and manufacturers. 

After conferring with some of the 
leaders of the Betterment Work, the 
making of butter molds was suggest- 
ed. <A prize of $5 was offered the 
boy who could make the best butter 
mold, and to the girl $10 was to 
be given. Later hand-sewing was 
brought into the contest. 

As the schools in the country were 
visited more interest was shown and 
more enthusiasm aroused. 

Later it was announced that each 
of the two leading papers of the coun- 
ty would give a cream separator of 
one of the leading makes (which sells 
for $75) to the school which sent in 
the greatest number of new subscib- 
ers to each of the papers. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the separator 
could be added to the Betterment 
fund of the school which won. 

An expert butter maker was sent 
by this company to visit the schools 
and give actual demonstrations from 
milking the cow to making butter, at 
the different places appointed in the 
county where the parents and the 
children could go. This separator 
was to be given to the successful 
school on the day appointed for the 
schools all to assemble at Wadesboro 
when the prizes were to be given. 

After three months of school work 
the day was announced for the as- 
sembling of the children. Prominent 
speakers from the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington and from 
the Agricultural Department at Ra- 
leigh, with the Governor of the State, 
addressed the people. 

Prizes of expensive tool chests for 
the school which had the best rep- 
resentation pro rata, flags, pictures 
and many useful ornaments were 
waiting for the schools. 

Old men, young men, women and 
children came. The fun-making fea- 
ture was not overlooked. A clean 
carnival was induced to come to town. 
Every cent above the expense fund 
was donated to the Betterment funds. 

‘A large building was fitted up with 
modern appliances for schools. 

Children were taught how to frame 
pictures, weave rugs, make baskets, 
make candy, besides making butter. 

To those whose axe handles, butter 
molds and dolls did not take prizes, 
gifts were given. The 400 handles 
were sold, and the proceeds given to 
the individual children, after having 
been exhibited. 

A thousand dollars was given to 
the Betterment Association from the 
school congress. No school could re- 
ceive any benefit from this fund un- 
tii the school could duplicate the 
fund. 

Fully 1,000 children came. The 
parade consisted of wagon-loads of 
children. The wagons were decor- 


sy HREE years ago the School Bet- 


ated with the native pine and with 
autumn leaves. The decorations made 
beautiful floats from wagons. 

These different schools were met 
by marshals on the several roads in 
the direction from which each was 
to come. At a certain place the pa- 
rade was formed. Forty-one schools 
were represented. The building, 
which seated 1,500 persons, was 
beautifully decorated. Each school 
was seated to itself, the place being 
designated by a standard with a plac- 
ard with the name of the school 
on it. 

Already the 1913 Betterment Work 
has begun. Our County Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and Colonel 
Patrick appointed January 10 to be 
“Corn and Potato Day” for all the 
schools of Anson County. Every child 
was urged to bring the best ten ears 
of seed corn and the best peck of po- 
tatoes to the schocl which he or she 
attended. This corn was to be judg- 
ed by three men who understood seed 
corn. The girl or boy in each school, 
whose corn or potatoes took the prize 
of $1 for corn and 50 cents for pota- 
toes, was to bring his or her prize- 
winning corn and potatoes to Wades- 
boro the next day, Saturday, to com- 
pete for the grand prize. The corn 
prize was a trip to the Columbia Corn 
Exposition; for potatoes, which was 
not stressed to begin with, there were 
prizes of $1, a potato digger, and 
several other valuable prizes. 

Prizes were offered to the teacher 
who would bring the largest number 
of pupils in a decorated wagon. 

There were eight decorated wag- 
ons. Several traveled over miles of 
bad road, but they were very pretty 
and showed skill and enthusiasm. 

The speakers for the day were 
greeted by a large number of en- 
thusiastic farmers, business men, 
women and school children. The 
speakers weré Mr. D. F. Giles, on 
education; Mr. I. O. Schaub, our 
State corn expert, who taught the 
children more practical lessons about 
seed corn than they ever knew be- 
fore; also Mr. W. J. Shuford, of 
Hickory, who talked about sweet po- 
tatoes—a product which is especially 
suited to our soil. He explained the 
keeping and marketing side of the 
question. He urged’ the farmers to 
market their produce with painstak- 
ing and care. 





The Progressive Farmer and the 
Six-Months School Term. 


INCE our Legislature has given us 
the six-months school term, I feel 

it is time we who were so eager for 
it, should express our appreciation 
and thanks to Mr. Poe, the Farmers’ 
Union and all others who aided the 
movement. 

I firmly believe the official diagram 
published by the United States Gov- 
ernment and reproduced in Novem- 
ber 30 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, did more to awaken the peo- 
ple to their needs in regard to edu- 
cation than anything else could have 
done. So many people never dream- 
ed of where North Carolina stood ed- 
ucationally. But after being shown 
by The Progressive Farmer, they 
were glad to write letters and sign 
petitions asking for the six-months 
school term. 

I am very thankful that now our 
country boys and girls may have a 
better opportunity of gaining an ed- 
ucation than ever before, and I think 
each one should give The Progres- 
sive Farmer all praise for the noble 
part it played in gaining thé victory 
over ignorance in our Old North 
State. MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 





If thine heart were right, then should 
every creature be a mirror of life and @ 
book of holy doctrine.—Imitation of Christ. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A FARM GIRL’S MESSAGE TO FARM GIRLS. 





The South Carolina Girl Who Made Herself Famous in the 
Canning Clubs, and to Whom the Legislature Gave a College 
Scholarship, Sends a Message to Progressive Farmer Girls. 





By Miss Katie Gunter, Winthrop College, South Carolina. 


a country girl can earn money, 
to pay her way through school. 
Many of our girls, however, do not 
realize how important an education 
is. They think that life has nothing 
in store for them. Our country girls 
must wake up to the fact that they 
are important to the world, and that 
they can obtain an education for 
themselves if they try. It is the duty 
of every girl—a duty which she owes 
to God and to humanity—to do 
something which will make _ the 
world better. 
All of us, besides making our own 
homes prettier, brighter and hap- 


Teen: are many ways in which 








MISS KATIE GUNTER. 





pier, can help our neighbors’ daugh- 
ters in many ways; and I am sure 
we can find more real pleasure in do- 
ing these things—in serving those 
around us—than attending too often 
the town amusements, which do not 
always leave the right kind of im- 
pression. Don’t think that the glit- 
ter of town life means happiness. 

I am writing this to prove that a 
country girl can do a great deal for 
herself if she wants to live in the 
truest, fullest sense; and to be train- 
ed to help others most—to do the 
work that God has put each of us in 
this. beautiful, but needful world of 
His to do. 


Improve Your Education. 


My dear girls, don’t think that be- 
cause you are poor, and your father 
is not able to send you to school, that 
you are unfortunate and unlucky. 
Don’t think that marriage is the only 
way out of the monotony of your 
life. Did you ever think how import- 
ant an education is in married life? 
Your children cannot be what you 
should like for them to be if their 
mother is uneducated. Have you 
ever noticed the tired look of a very 
young girl with an infant in her 
arms? Do you not think that 
girl would have been happier if she 
had waited until her education was 
completed? Too many of our girls 
marry young because they do not re- 
alize that education means more hap- 
piness, even in married life? 

We were all put here to fulfill a 
mission. Home-making is woman’s 
greatest mission. You know that you 
cannot train your children as they 





should be trained, and it always or 
nearly always shows in a person’s 
character whether or not they were 
trained as they should have been in 
childhood. If I could only make you 
feel the need of an education, I do 
not believe but that you would strive 
and gain one. You can do nothing 
without an earnest purpose; and, 
girls, let education be one of your 
highest aims, and I am sure that 
30d will help you to get it. I can- 
not tell you country girls how much 
J love you, and how I long to see our 
womanhood rise to a higher stand- 
ard. Iam a country girl, and I know 
how so many of you feel. I am poor, 
and I know all the disadvantages 
that poverty seems to have. That 
is why I want to tell you something 
that will ‘help you. This is the story 
of how I won my scholarship. 


How I Won My Scholarship. 


Four years ago Miss Marie Cromer 
organized a tomato club in Aiken 
County. This was the first ever or- 
ganized in the United States. Each 
girl that became a member of this 
club was to plant one-tenth of an 
acre of tomatoes, which were to be 
canned. The one that made the larg- 
est yield was to get a one-year schol- 
arship at Winthrop College. There 
were prizes also for the second and 
third largest yields; and for the best 
preserves, pickles and jellies. 

I had always wanted a Winthrop 
College education, and I thought that 
this might mean a year’s training at 
the college. I became a member of 
the club, and went to work prepar- 
ing the soil and planting the seed. 
We.did not have a greenhouse, so I 
planted my seed in the flower pit. I 
could not go to school that year, so 
it was a pleasure to me to be doing 
something that would be a profit. 
When danger of frost was over, I 
transplanted the tomato plants, which 
were about four and five inches high, 
to my tomato plot. I kept the soil 
well loosened, by hoeing the tomatoes 
each week. When they began to 
bloom, I bought wire and trellised 
the vines up from the ground, to 
keep the young tomatoes from lying 
on the soil. 

I bought a 16-can capacity canning 
outfit, and went to work canning the 
tomatoes as they ripened. At the 
end of the year I had canned 512 
quarts of tomatoes from my tenth of 
an acre. This was the largest yield 
in the county, therefore I had won 
the highest prize. I sold my tomatoes 
at $1.25 a dozen; therefore I had 
money enough to pay for the cans, 
the canning outfit and the rent of the 
land. I had some left after all of 
this had been paid for. 


Legislature Gave a Four-Year Schol- 
arship. 


After I had won the county schol- 
arship, ‘the Legislature then decided 
to give me four years’ training at 
Winthrop in addition to the one year 
which my county had already decid- 
ed to give me. I was away from 
home going to school when the Leg- 
islature made this decision. I knew 
that my preparation was not sufficient 
to enable me to enter Winthrop. You 
can’t imagine my supreme joy when 
I heard of the Legislative act. I felt 
so thankful to God that He had 
shown me a way to get an education. 

In 1911, I found that I still needed 
more preparation in order to enter 
college. I wrote Dr. Johnson, the 
president, about this, and he and the 
faculty decided to let me attend the 
Winthrop Training School for one 
year, and board in the college dor- 
mitory. I was so thankful for this, 


as I was not able to attend the 
school that I had been attending 
even for one other year. 

In 1912, I came to dear Winthrop 
as a pupil of the Winthrop’ Training 
School. This year I was enrolled as 
a regular student of the college. If 
I could only make you girls realize 
how lovely it is here, the beauty and 
joy of college life—its work and 
play; the knowledge that you are 
growing each day physically, mental- 
ly and spiritually; and gaining pow- 
er to help others that could not be 
got elsewhere—you would feel, and 
know that no sacrifice is too great to 
make in order to get a college train- 
ing. 

What a College Does For a Girl. 


Winthrop makes us grow physical- 
ly because of its regular meals, reg- 
ular exercise, regular retiring hours, 
and the physical training that each 
student receives every week. It 
makes us grow mentally because of 
its training in the industrials as well 
as in books. We learn to cook, sew, 
keep house, grow vegetables and 
flowers. We learn the elements of the 
soil; therefore we know what is suit- 
ed best for the different soils. We 
develop spiritually, because of its 
great Christian influence. We have 
regular prayer meetings and Sunday 
night services. Our young Women’s 
Christian Association is doing a no- 
ble work here. Each girl has an op- 
portunity to do some public work for 
her Master. 

In a college like Winthrop, where 
there is industrial as well as normal 
and literary training, a girl is sure 
to find out where her talent lies— 
what she really can do. The noble 
character of our great president dom- 
inates everything at Winthrop. His 
unselfish devotion to our interests in- 
spires us to do our best. 

Yet some of you may ask the ques- 
tion, ““‘What can I do? I don’t seem 
to have your chance.” My answer is, 
“It does not take a Tomato Club, 
only, to help you get to college.”? Even 
if your county hasn’t a Tomato Cluh, 
you can plant and can tomatoes, 
beans and other vegetables. If you 
have apples and peaches, you can can 
them. You can even can for your 
neighbors on halves. There are va- 
rious ways in which you may earn 
money for an education. 


An Offer to Help. 


I am not willing to stop with these 
suggestions. I love the country 
girls, and I want them to know that 
whatever I have said, I wish to live 
out. I shall be more than glad to 
help, personally, any girl. If any of 
you have difficulties that seem unsur- 
mountable, or feel that you can’t 
help yourself with what you are able 
to do—in fact, if you have doubts of 
any kind, write to me and I will be 
more than glad to talk with you 
about it; and will try to point out 
your chances of helping yourself. 


I think that I have proved to you 
that, if the country girl of today real- 
ly wants a college education, and 
does her best to get it, God will en- 
able her to have it. And, when her 
college training is over, and she goes 
back to her home, realizing more 
than ever how greatly blessed she is 
to have been a country girl, and ap- 
preciating, as never before, the quiet, 
beauty, calm, and glory of the won- 
derful nature that God has placed 
all around her,—the certain knowl- 
edge that she now has the power to 
make the most of country life for 
herself, and, far greater than that, 
for others that she can reach,—her 
cup of joy will be too full for words. 








Wanted the Best Terms 


At a certain college in the north of Eng- 
land, says the Birmingham Weekly Post, 
the male students were not permitted to 
visit the resident lady boarders. 

One day a male student was caught in the 
act of doing so, and was court-martialed. The 
head master, addressing him, said: ‘Well, 
Mr. —, the penalty for the first offense 





is two shillings and sixpence, for the second 
five shillings, for the third seven ghillings 
and sixpence, and so on, rising half a crown 
each time up to three pounds.” 

In solemn tones the trespasser said: “How 
much would a season ticket cost?” 
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Fockets will not tios © 


=S~ESka, $3.00 Everywhere 
» SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


















If dealer's, . 
AOWER's paid on receipt of price. “teed 
etd ‘or illustrated folder. 
A. J. TOWER Co. 
21SH BRAND BOSTON 
413 Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
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Metal Roofing lasts longest. wears best. 
is the only real practical roofing made. 


Annis Patent Saflok 


On metal roofing prevents bulging or leak- 
ing, because sheets interlock and all nail 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freight rate 
—low price. You want to know more about 
it. Then sit down and write for booklet. 
Address Dep’t ‘*A.” 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Company, 
CHATTANGOGA, TENNESSEE. 


HY Ssind 


on Pho Suit 





made to your measure, in the 
atest style, would you be will- 
ng to keep and wear it, show 


it to your friends and let them see our 
beautiful samples and dashing new 
styles? 

Could you use $5.00 a.day for a little 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you 
a steady job. will write me a 
letter or a postal at once and say: 
“Send me your ial offer,” 1 will 
send you samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising liberal e 

Address : L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 250 Chicago, tll. 


UYS THIS 















On 30 Days’ Trial 


and 2 Yr. Guarantee 











me your Dame and 
address on a postal 
card—TODAY. 

0. T. BOHON 
223 Main St. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


pain each town to ride and exhibit sample 1913 bicy- 
we’ cle. Write for special offer. 


:. Fines dueanwe $10 to $27 
P\ist 2 is12Modeis E7 tq $ID 

100 Second -Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, 3 to $8 












ood as NMeW......... +... 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
. proval without @ 
Ni iicerct ‘Bay ay the freight, and allow 
10 DAY’S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
77 sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 
hal’ usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 


catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. “Dept. yisx_ CHICAGO 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Wonder 
Flower Seed 


Combination. 


I will send any reader of this pa- 
per 12 packages of fine Flower 
. Seed, specially selected for the 
South. Many imported seeds. All. 25¢ 
different kinds, postpaid for only 
This Offer Good Only Until April 15th 
FREE--Write for my complete catalog 
of field, garden and flower seed; just out; valu- 
able to farmers, gardeners and poultry raisers. 
| JOHN L. PARKER, Seedman, 
Birmingham, Ala. 































Steady 
Protits 


5 DAILY 
Our Agents are Wild With 


n, women and boys are 
Success—nitine big money—easy, 
quick money at home in spare time. 

Housekeepers, restaurants and hotels are 
grabbing it—this means $5, $10, $15 or 
more each day to our agents. Sells in a flash because its 
ousands of uses are instantly realized. 


The Economy Colander and Fruit Press 


Saves all the usual waste in peeling and coring fruita— 
seves the rich juices and flavors usually throwr away—seaves 
necessity of peeling. 16 mashes potatoes, squash and turnips 
and extracts juices from fruits. Write today. 


THE REYEM Co., Dept. 303, Wabash, Ind. 


One Agent Made $5 First Day 
It'« a Winner. Don’t Miss ThisChance. A Postal 
Will Get You In on It But You Must Hurry 


NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.20 


INew Feather oewe Resieces wi 
Vv Vv s, only $1.00 per pair 
Fos a limited time we offer 
ull ¢ New Feather 
beds ‘$7.20 each, 6 lb. New 
Feather _ pillows. fitted 
with patent Vacuum Ven- 
cay} $1. per pair, 
. factory, cash with 
All New, Live, 
Clean and Odorless feath. 
ers. est " 
“037 Amoskeag | feather 
proof ticking. All 
goods as represent- 
ed or — back. 
mpt shipment. ur bargain 
pe AP nforder blanks mailed 
ree, ACTORY 
DIRECT aa a P eibidinaapen’ 8 
rofits. Reference, American 
fixchange National Bank.Greens- 
boro. AGENTS WANTED. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW CO. 
Dept. Gg, Greensboro, N. C. 


THROW AWAY 


YOUR OLD MACHINE 


Replace it with one of our Improved 1913 


Model Sewing Machines 
$14.50 to $27.98—usual $35. 00 — 
to $65.00 values. Drop a 

ball bearing, lightrunning, noise- 
less—30 day free trial--10 year 
guarantee against defects—cash 
or easy terms—quick shipment, 
little freight. yrite now for 
illustrated folder 


THE SPOTLESS CO., INC. 
* 996 Shockoe Slip, Richmond,Va. 


WAN ii e D s AMAN OR WOMAN allorspare 

® time to secure information for 
as. Work at home or travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M.S.1 A. 5883 L polis, Indiana, 






































Like hungry wolves 

Fish Bite © time St the year 

ou use Magic-F sh-Lure. Best 

fish rie ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 

ulling them out. Write to-day and get & 
box. to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

F. Gregory, Dept.72, St. Louis, Mo 















Field-Path and Highway 


By E. E. MILLER. 


This is one of the best things that Mr. 
Miller has ever done. It abounds in 
rich humor and wholesome sentiment. 
A literary gem far surpassing many of 
the so-called ‘‘Six Best Sellers.’’ 

‘‘Well, boys,’”’ he announced. ‘‘I’ve 

paid Bill Green up. I don’t owe 

him anything now but good will, 
and mighty darned little of that.”’ 


Price 55¢e each. With a years sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35. 








““Beyond Our Expectations.” 


“Results from our advertising this month 


have been far beyond our’ expectations. 


Nearly every letter says: ‘Saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer.’ ” 

“W. L. PIERCE, 
Department Kimball Farms. 
“Oxford, N. C., 


“February 19, 1013.” 


Manager, 
“Poultry 
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IN THE SOUTHERN PINES. 





H, ART thou weary of the glare 
QO Of cities and the fevered show, 
And dost thou loathe the fret 
and care 
That through their ways forever 
flow? 
Prithee to me give ear, for lo! 
Beside a pine-clad Southern hill 
There is a place to soothe thy woe, 
Where sings thé lonely whippoorwill. 


Thou wilt not hear the trumpet’s 
blare, 
No diva’s shrill arpeggio; 

No danseuse demi-nude will dare 
Lorgnettes up-levelled row on row; 
But purer pleasures thou shalt 

know, 

The trembling fern, the purling rill; 
For thee shall bound the startled 

doe 


Where sings the lonely whippoorwill. 


And thou shalt greet beyond compare 
The fairest vision life can owe, 


When through the calm and fragrant 
air 
The night shall come with stars 
a-glow, 


And tall magnolias all a-blow 
Shall win the zephyrs to be still; 

All this is thine if thou will go 
Where sings the lonely whippoorwill. 


Envoy 


Oh, Prince, I pray this boon bestow 
On one unlearned in courtier-skill, 
Come with me now and fear no foe 
Where sings the lonely whippoor- 
will. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 








GET READY NOW FOR 


THE CANNING SEASON. 





The First Things to Be Sure of 
to Can and Something to Can It 


Are That You Have Something 
With—The Principles of Pre- 


serving Fruit From Mold and Decay. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


wealthy, one is by increasing 

the earning capacity and the 
other by saving that which is already 
in hand. 

You, sister mine, are quite capa- 
ble of making use of both these 
methods of increasing your worldly 
possessions through the canning of 
your spare fruits and vegetables. 

We have discussed the subject of 
canning as a source of pin-money 
fairly thoroughly I think. The per- 
plexing question of marketing I ex- 
pect to take up more in detail next 
week. 


Look After the Garden First. 


Does it seem a little queer to you 
that we should have so much about 
canning at this season of the year 
when there is nothing to can? 

Yes, it does seem so until you 
think a moment and realize that if 
you are not sufficiently forehanded 
now to plant for it there will be no 
use thinking of it later, for there 
will then be nothing to can. 

As a first step set down and write 
to the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture for the bulletin on can- 
ning. I have had great success with 
their methods, especially corn, snap 
beans, peas and asparagus. You 
might also ask them for their bul- 
letin on seeds, which gives a list of 
reliable seed men. Then write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, and ask for their canning bul- 
letin. ,They have also recently pub- 
lished one on ‘“‘Canning Tomatoes at 
Home and in Club Work.” It is a 
most excellent bulletin and I hope no 
one will fail to get it. All are yours 
for the asking. 

Next, select your seeds—good 
seeds—the best seeds to be obtained 
in the United States. There must be 
no trifling with the quality of seeds. 
The extra expense will probably be 
more than made good to you by the 
fruit of one plant. Have as large a 
variety as your space and strength 
will permit. 

Now is the time to prepare the soil. 
Our asparagus, dewberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, onions, endive, let- 
tuce and fruit trees have already 
been weeded, harrowed, fertilized, 
and otherwise cared for. The rest of 
the garden has been dug deep, ma- 
nured well, pulverized and is now 
waiting for the seeds. If yours is not 
ready lose no time. 


"TL weat are two ways of getting 


Get Your Canner and Commence 
Early. 

When your garden is planted con- 
sider the method of canning. If you 
expect to use the commercial meth- 
od, take time by the forelock and 


have the cannery and tins ready. If 
you expect to use the glass jars, get 
them at once. I very often judge at 
fairs, and when I say ‘‘You might 
have won the prize had they been in 
different bottles,’ nine times out of 
ten the reply will be, ‘‘Yes, I know, 
but it was all the merchant had.” 

Do not wait for what the merchant 
has. Go him now and tell him 
what you want. If he does not think 
it will pay him to get them, order 
them yourself. The jar which I have 
found most satisfactory is the Atlas, 
because it can be easily sealed with- 
out removing from the hot water, has 
a wide mouth (not wide enough how- 
ever), and is made of durable glass. 
There are many other good jars. If 
you wish your fruit to bring the high- 
est price avoid a green glass, a small 
mouth or a large size. 

It has been the custom to use half- 
‘gallon jars for that which was to be 
eaten at home. You must indeed 
have a very large family to find them 
profitable. It is false economy, as 
you will find, if you ever try the 
smaller jar. The pint jar contains 
enough for four of ordinary appetite 
for one meal and for six if another 
vegetable is used. * There is more 
economy in opening an extra jar 
once in a while than in using half a 
jar often. The strength used in its 
preparation makes it too expensive a 
food to throw even one bean to the 
pigs or chickens. 


The Principle of Sterilization. 


I find that young people do not 
have success in canning and I believe 
the reason is because they do not un- 
derstand the underlying principle. 
Please older folks be patient while I 
explain it to them. 

Everywhere, in the earth and float- 
ing in the air and’on the cuptowels 
and on our hands are germs. These 
are little plants and animals so small 
that we were never sure they existed 
until powerful microscopes were in- 
vented. 

These are the cause of the spoiling 
of our fruit and vegetables, in fact, 
of all decay. If we can kill all the 
germs or bacteria we.can keep a 
thing forever. 

When we can anything, we simply 
kill the bacteria in it and let no 
more get in. Some plants are very 
tender and others will stand much 
hardship; for instance, the cactus 
would not notice the abuse that 
would kill the begonia; the same way 
some bacteria are easily killed and 
others are not. That on most fruits 
and tomatoes are easily destroyed 
while those on the vegetables which 
contain protein, beans, peas, corn, 
etc., are resistant. Therefore the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
former may usually be canned by 
cooking once at boiling temperature, 
while the latter will require a very 
intense heat, or also what is called 
the three-day process. 

To understand this process, 
must know something else. A plant 
has seeds from which like plants 
come and hens have eggs from which 
other chickens come; germs do a sim- 
ilar thing; they go into the spore 
form. You know that seeds and eggs 
will stand more cold and starvation 
and other abuse than the plant or 
hen could stand. The spore will do 
the same. 


you 


Why More Than One Heating? 


When the vegetable is cooked the 
first day in three-days canning it 
kills the living hacteria and the seal- 
ed top prevents others getting in; the 
second day’s cooking kills any that 
have come out of the spore form and 
the third day’s heat kills any stray: 
germs that might be left. 

Knowing this, you will give care 
to the spoons and hands and cup- 
towels that come in contact with it 
as you never did before. 

Sometimes you will hear the re- 
mark that the fruit spoiled because 
the air got into it. Really, as you 
can understand, it was not the air 
but the bacteria in the air that were 
floating around on the particles of 
dust. If hot air had reached it 
through a piece of sterilized cotton, 
it would not have made the fruit “go 
bad.”’ 

Don’t Use “Fruit Powders.” 


. This brings me to a fact I want to 
impress upon you. Do not use pre- 
serving powders—do not use them— 
do not use them. Avoid them as you 
would patent medicine and whisky 
and other pestilences. 

In the intestines are helpful bac- 
teria which assist in converting the 
food into a form available for use in 
the body. Anything which is strong 
enough to kill the germs in food is 
powerful enough to kill the useful 
germs of the body, to injure the deli- 
cate membranes of the stomach and 
intestines and to flood the organs 
with poisons that are shard to get 
rid of. 

The result of the continued use of 
food preserved with these substances 
is intestinal, kidney or liver ailments 
or some disease that is the aftermath 
of lessened nutrition. So dangerous 
are these preserving substances that 
the Government forbids their sale 
with heavy penalty unless they have 
on the package in large letters ‘‘Sal- 
icilic acid”’ or whatever it is compos- 
ed of, that no one may be deceived in 
the fact that he or she is taking slow 
poison at his or her own risk. I re- 
ceive many recipes from people who 
have not heard this. Last night’s 
mail brought two. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are 
a valuable source of tissue and bone 
food, of bulk, of heat and energy. 
They supply stimulus to the digestive 
tract, afford a delightful variety, 
spare the pocketbook, spur the flag- 
ging appetite and are an ever-ready 
addition to any meal. 

The more money spent on home 
canning the less is usually spent on 
doctors’ bills. 


Let Your Daughter Join the Can- 
ning Club. 


Canning Clubs have done wonders 
for the country girl. They have 
taught her to use head and hands, to 
study and respect both agriculture 
and household science, have taught 
her organization, co-operation, sys- 
tem, and the value of exactness of 
detail, have shown her the outside 
world and revealed powers of lead- 
ership and capacity which might for- 
ever have remained fallow. The 
money earned has given her the abil- 


ity to indulge her more cultivated 
taste, has endowed ‘her with added 
respect in the eyes of her parents, 


and has made her possessor of a 
measure of independence she has 
never enjoyed before. Have your girl 
get in touch with the leader of the 
Tomato Club work in your State. 
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Saturday, March 29, 1913.] 


ONE ANSWER TO MANY LETTERS 





A Little Advice to the Woman Who 
Feels Discouraged. 


HAVE received many letters from 

women who are tired and sick 
and discouraged and have a griev- 
ance. I have answered the letters 
directly, both because I considered 
them a sacred confidence and because 
I want our pages to be cheerful. 

My heart goes out to these women 
and because of it, and the fact that 
I do not want to ignore any real 
problems, I am here anwering this 
letter which I have changed some- 
what. 


“T am a young woman, not yet 
25, and I have four little chil- 
dren. We are poor farmers and 
my husband seems to work hard 
but we do not get ahead. When 
my second child was born I had 
blood poison, and when the last 
was three weeks old I had pneu- 
monia, so I have never been very 
strong since. The thing that 
makes me feel so bad is that my 
husband seemed to love me be- 
fore we were married, but now 
he does not seem to know or care 
how hard I work. I can only 
stay up part of the day and then 
I lie on a cot in the kitchen with 
the baby and have the other 
children do the best they can to 
play er bring me things. He nev- 
er thinks of kissing me and 
when I tell him what he ought 
to do to help me, he just gets 
eross or says other women take 
care of their houses and don’t 
find it hard work either.” 


What can one say in reply to such 
letters? Please do not say I am hard, 
that I do not berate the man as a 
miserable wretch. Miserable he prob- 
ably is. A wretch? I cannot say. If 
I may judge, the first fault with this 
couple was in allowing /the girl to 
marry so young. She could not have 
been 17, and what judgment could 
an uninformed, inexperienced girl 
have in such vital problems as the 
establishment of a home. 

Her body probably needed all its 
strength for growing and had little to 
give to the child, so the children are 
probably frail. Then the almost inev- 
itable happened—the wife became a 
whiny nagger. There was nothing to 
lift her out of herself and make her 
see to what she was drifting. If 
there is one thing in all the world 
aman cannot endure, it is whining 
and nagging. He can stand before 
a hurricane of a temper. It is some- 
*thing tangible, but he is resentful 
and helpless before the whiner. 

Doubtless he also is discouraged. 
He thinks of the pretty young girl 
who always fixed up for him when 
he was a lover and how he thought 
he was going to have a home with 
flowers and good things to eat and 
a nice carriage to drive to church in, 
and a pretty wife beside him, while 
all the reality has meant has been an 
untidy house, crying babies, supper 
never ready, a doleful woman whose 
calico dress is nearly always dirty 
and whose mouth does not look sweet 
and attractive. She makes him feel as 
if he were to blame for the whole 
business and maybe he is, but he 
doesn’t see how he can helpit. Sohe 
just draws within himself and gets 
a little more grumpy and a little more 
discouraged and perhaps goes to 
town a little oftener. “ 

The thing for her or any other 
such wife to do, is to have one long 
sober think. To review herself and 
her own shortcomings, to review her 
husband and his shortcomings, to 
consider her assets and consider 
those things in him which first at- 
tracted her to him. She will probably 
come out of the deliberation with the 
assurance that she needs well-poised 
judgment and physical strength and 
that he may not be so much to blame 
after all, because he is not familiar 
with anything about housework 
and does not know how to help her. 

The next thing she must do is to 


‘ 





FIVE DUTIES YOU OWE YOUR DAUGHTER. 





* 
dation for her future career. 


unnecessary expenditure of money. 


wherein she reigns as mistress supreme. 


McKeever. 





6 bins are a number of distinctive elements that must be carefully wrought into 
the character of the farmer’s daughter with a view to laying a substantial foun- 


1. First of all, the girl’s health must be kept in mind. 
overburden of work heaped upon her delicate shoulders, nor must she be allowed 
to expose herself unnecessarily to the inclemencies of the weather. * * * There are 
many women moping about today, ill and despondent much of the time because of 
the negligence of the parents who permitted them when growing girls, to wade about 
through mud and slush and thus impair permanently their physical well-being. 

2. The daughter must be taught how to carry on practically all the necessary de- 
tails of the housework. The plain cooking and‘sewing and the general care of the 
home must be required as duties on the part of every promising girl. 

3. It is also essential that the girl learn how to manage the business affairs of the 
home; especially, how to purchase the supplies of the kitchen and the larder in the 
most economic fashion. She must also learn both how to secure her own personal 
belongings at a reasonable cost and how to make them serve her real needs without 


4. Give attention to the development of an attractive personality in the growing 
girl. Pleasing manners, refined expressions, neat and attractive apparel, kindliness 
and sympathy, frankness and straightforwardness—all of these should enter into her 
make-up and be thought of as parts of her permanent character. > 

5. The young girl on the farm should have much advice into the nature and 
character of men. This will be acheived partly through her well-ordered social life 
and partly through specific talks from thoughtful parents. * * * Altho she may not 
for a time be conscious of what her parents are doing, the latter should be for years 
purposely engaged in preparing their daughter to know at sight a good man. 

Finally, it may be said that there is no greater charm or thing of more superior 
beauty in this good world of ours than the character of a woman who has been well- 
born and well-reared, and who has been safely guided into the home of her own }' 
In this ideal home the love and sympathy 
and the kindly deeds of the true home-maker will reveal themselves permanently in 
the lives of her children and her husband and the many others who come into con- 
tact with her constructive personality—From “Farm Boys and Girls”, by W. A. 


She must not have an 








get well and the greatest factor in 
accomplishing this is to make up her 
mind to do so. If she needs a doctor 
get him. She can pay him out of the 
chicken money later. She must 
throw away every patent medicine 
bottle and never dose herself. If she 
lies down in the day, let the cot be 
out under a tree or in a window 
where she can see all nature. She 
must eat only those foods which are 
nourishing and easy to digest. Above 
all, she must be cheerful—absolutely 
lock her mouth on every complaining 
word and her face to every fretful 
expression. 

To be cheerful is the great prob- 
lem of a woman’s life. The thousand 
cares, the circumscribed round of du- 
ties, the trivial irritations, the broken 
sleep, the unending work, the system- 
less household, the fretful baby, the 
strength that must do for two, all 
mean nerves at snapping point. Not 
to be cheerful means cross children, 
an unaffectionate husband, grudging 
help of servants; so, does a woman 
regulate the degree of cheeriness 
that pervades the household. 

Men are queer creatures, the 
queerest on earth. A woman can 
coax them to almost anything and 
they will follow a smile to the ends 
of the earth, but she cannot drive 
them with a whole army of Ken- 
tucky mules. And as for those nov- 
elists who tell of the man who “did 
not know he loved her until she lifted 
her tear-stained face’’—they talk 
that which they know not of. If the 
novelist says, “‘she smiled at him 
through her tears’’—that is another 
story. It means that the tears were 
things of the past. Men don’t like 
tears. Anyone can weep; it takes 
character not to week, to have con- 
trol of oneself. As a final suggestion, 
don’t blame the poor husband too 
much if he. does not help you. It 
was more his mother’s fault than his. 
Train your boys to be helpful hus- 
bands to some sweet girl who may 
not have more thought than you 
had. 

You are not the only woman work- 
ing against adversity. Lose farm, 
everything but do not lose your hus- 
band’s love. He may remain your 
husband by law but not necessarily 
by love. If after a few years of 
thoughtfulness, sunny disposition and 
health, things do not come your way, 
then there is something wrong with 
the man. Cheer up. 

MRS. HUTT. 


This Girl is Learning Systematic 
Housekeeping. 
M* MOTHER and I, with the help 
of a little colored girl in the 
morning, do our housekeeping. 

In the morning mamma cooks the 
breakfast while I arrange my room. 
After breakfast I help her ‘‘clean up” 
the dishes and then I put the house 
in order while she, with the help of 
the girl attends to the cook-room and 
milk. If we are to have vegetables 
or meat that take several hours to 
cook for dinner, she puts them on to 
parboil. Dinner does hot have to be 
started so early then. The Negro 
girl brings in the wood and water, 
cleans and fills the lamps, takes up 
the ashes in the winter and gathers 
the vegetables in the summer. 

By the time mamma finishes I usu- 
ally have all of the house in order 
except her room, which she arranges. 
We are ready to sew then until din- 
ner time. In the winter we cook and 
bake on Wednesday and Saturday 
and we can get so much more sewing 
done. I do the cooking, all except 
the bread which mamma makes. We 
have appointed hours for meals and 
always have them then. We have 
places for every article and try to 
keep it there. We hire our washing, 
but mamma does the ironing as I 
cook. When we have company or 
callers, we embroider or do some 
other kind of fancy work and also 
when we visit. 

The nights we spend in reading 
and writing. We have but few flow- 
ers on account of the trees, and wa- 
ter being so hard to get out. What 
I have I work with late in the after- 
noons. 

So much more work can be done 
and so easily if it is divided up. 

ANNETTE CRAIG. 

Lancaster, S. C. 





What a Farmer Girl Can Do. 


AM 21 years old and weigh only 

107 pounds, but my sister and I 
do most every kind of work, em- 
broidery of all kinds, drawn work 
and sewing. I have been doing quite a 
lot of sewing this year. Aside from 
a great many other things I made 
eight coat suits. 

Last year we thought we would 
make a crop of our own. So we rent- 
ed 2% acres of land near our farm 
and hired a man to plow it. When 





Farmer Oxteam—‘Well—I don’t 
know as I hold with these new- 
fangled ideas about modern 
machinery and such. Old 
ways are good enough for 
me!” $ 


Anty Drudge—“Yes! And look 
at your poor, overworked 
wife! I s’pose old ways are 
good enough for her, teo! But 
from now on there’s one new 
way she’s going to know about 
—and that’s the time-saving, 
easy Fels-Naptha Soap way.” 


Women can’t 
afford to be be- 
hind the times, 
any more than 
the farmer who 


wants to be suc- 
cessful can afford to 
be without’ modern 
machinery. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
is the greatest labor- 
saver of the present 
day. It does its work 
with no fuss and both- 
er, in cool or luke- 
warm water, and 
doesn’t take all a wom- 
an’s strength to help 
it get rid of the dirt. 

It washes clothes 
quickly and easily, 
dissolves grease, and 
makes stains disap- 
pear. 


Use Fels-N a ptha 
Soap for everything 
about the home. 


Follow the directions on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co.. Philadelphia. 
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5 $9,000 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Jour: 





CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
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UR 1912 Index is now ready and will be sent 
free to any reader who will send us his name 
and address. This reminds us to say again that you 
do not get the full value of your paper unless you 
keep each copy and refer to the file frequently. 
The index makes it easy for you to find thé article 
you wish. 





E HAD an article some time ago on “Cover 

Crops the Sign of a Good Farmer.” And 
they are indeed a very good sign. A lush and 
luxuriant clover field at this season, for example, 
is one of the best advertisements that a good 
farmer lives nearby. Take the hundred best 
farmers in your county and you will find cover 
crops grown by ninety-five of the hundred. Take 
the hundred poorest farmers in the county and 
you will find that ninety-five of the hundred do 
not grow cover crops. 





ERE is what you have been looking for—a 

carefully prepared and handsomely illustrated 
Farmers’ Bulletin on ‘“‘Tile Drainage on the 
Farm.” This bulletin was prepared by Mr A. G. 
Smith, the very capable representative of the Of- 
fice of Farm Management in the State of South 
Carolina, and naturally it is especially adapted to 
our Southern needs and conditions. This is Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 524, and any reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can get a copy simply by sending 
a postal card request to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





AVE the road authorities in your community 

been using the road-drag this season, or are 
they interested only in big, expensive and high- 
sounding schemes for macadam roads and auto- 
mobile lines and ‘‘National highways’ and all that 
sort of thing? What we need is less attention to 
these ambitious and costly schemes and more at- 
tention (1) to sand-clay and gravel for making 
roads, and (2) the simple, cheap and inexpensive 
road drag for the improvement of the every-day 
dirt roads that have been knee-deep in mud for 
several weeks now. See what your road authori- 
ties are doing. 





HE Postoffice Department announces that the 
parcel post business in February—altho Feb- 
ruary is the shortest month in the year—amount- 
ed to 50,000,000 parcels, or an increase of over 
10,000,000 parcels as compared with January. 
And even then we fear that our farmers have only 
just begin to realize that the advantages of the 
parcel post are at last available for them. Every 
farmer ought to make use of the service whenever 
he can, and the Farmers’ Union and other similar 
organizations should encourage their members to 
use the system. With evidence of its wider use 
and increasing popularity it will be easier to com- 
pel Congress to make further improvements. 





HE public school work in no county cam succeed 
as it ought unless there is at least one ‘“‘Coun- 
ty Round-up Day”’ each year,—a day in which the 
children from all the schools in the county can 
come together and let their champions compete 
with champions of other schools and in which each 
school can compare its record with the records of 
other schools, and make exhibits to be compared 
with exhibits from other schools. Such a plan 
breeds enthusiasm, inspiration and generous rival- 
ry, as almost nothing else can do. While we think 
some changes in the program reported from An- 
son County in this issue are advisable for most 
counties, the general plan of having one “County 
Round-up Day” is one we should like to see adopt- 
éd all over the South. 





VERY farmer ought to file away for future ref- 
erence the notable article on ‘“‘How the Farm- 

er Can Tell What the Weather Is Going to Be,” by 
Chief W L. Moore, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, published in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. As Dr. Moore pointed out, all predictions 
made months ahead, as they must be made in the 


almanacs and other long-range forecasts, ‘‘Are the 
result of conscious fraud or of unconscious igno- 
rance and stupidity,’’ and should never be regard- 
ed by any intelligent farmer. In order to know 
what the weather is going to be you must depend 
upon the official short-time forecast of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture; or if you 
cannot get them, make a weather prophet of your- 
self by studying the barometer and the reliable 
weather signs pointed out in Dr. Moore’s article 
last week. 





The Crime of Wasting Energy. 


N THIS age of agricultural progress, in this 
good year of 1913, on the eleventh day of 
March, in the State of Tennessee, and within 
twenty miles of a city of 10,000 people, the fol- 
lowing spectacle is seen from a car window: Prep- 
aration is being made for the season’s crop. The 
land has not been broken since the last crop was 
planted and is level and free from stumps, ditches 
or other obstructions to the use of modern imple- 
ments. Five men, two of them white American 
citizens, five mules and five one-horse plows are 
breaking the light soil two and a half to three 
inches deep. 

What right has a man to waste his energies and 
the natural resources of the soil which, at most, 
is his to use only for a short period, or during his 
life? Verily, is it not fundamentally true that the 
man who through waste of his own labor earns or 
produces less than a full measure of his needs, or 
who by waste of natural resources reduces the 
producing powers of the acres given to him to 
cultivate for a time, is an enemy to society? Does 
he not interfere with the rights of every other 
person living in the community? 

There is a moral responsibility resting upon 
every man who cultivates the soil, and the man 
who puts five men to do what two men can do is 
wasting the best asset of the country—the labor 
of her able-bodied men. The man who breaks 
land with one horse, because he only has one 
horse, may be doing his full duty; but when five 
men work in one field with five mules and five 
plows, there is a criminal waste of human labor. 
The State has a right to expect each citizen to use 
his energies, not waste them. But if the State or 
society expects the best service from the citizen it 
must educate him. Such agricultural methods in 
this day and age indicate plain, downright ignor- 
ance. Who is responsible? Are the State of Ten- 
nessee and the other States doing their full duty 
to educate the boys on the farm who will be the 
plowmen of tomorrow? Does anyone doubt that 
any ten-year-old boy can be shown the folly of 
putting five men to do that which two men could 
do better? Until these boys are shown these 
things they will continue to leave the farm. The 
greatest need of Southern agriculture is more 
agricultural knowledge. Educate the farm boys of 
today and when they become the farmers of the 
future they will not waste their labor in this way. 





Right Living, Not Drugs, the Key to Health. 


UR letters from readers about the patent 
medicine fraud have again brought out the 
fact that a great proportion of our people 

have no adequate conception of the real function 
of drugs in their relation to disease. Because a 
few simple drugs have a noticeably helpful effect 
in certain conditions of the body, a great many 
people have come to have a foolish belief in the 
ability of medicine to do anything—a belief as 
silly as belief in witchcraft or conjuring. 

We depend too much on drugs. Right living, 
careful eating, with as much drinking water and 
as little ‘‘fire water’? as possible, will do more to 
keep a man in good health than all the drugs ever 
invented: The idea that there is something mag- 
ical or mysterious about drugs and that they have 
some sort of divine power for creating strength 
where there was no strength, is absurd. 

This foolish idea is in part responsible not only 
for the patent medicine habit but for the preval- 
ence of drinking and drunkenness. Because a 
man feels exhilarated after taking a drink of 
whisky he thinks that the whisky has created 
some new power, some new force within him. But 
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it has not. On the contrary, the man thas simply 
borrowed and forced a loan from nature’s store 
of vitality—just as he would borrow money or 
force a loan from some money lender by mortgag- 
ing hig farm. He would appear to be richer after- 
ward—-would have ready spending money to spend 
riotously for a time—but be sure that sooner or 
later the mortgage would have to be paid. So it 
is that in drinking or using powerful drugs a man 
simply borrows from his store of strength and vi- 
tality: he may appear to have a new store of vital- 
ity afterward but he must always give a mortgage 
to nature for the debt, leaving him poorer and 
weaker afterwards and with interest to pay. And 
the interest is often fearfully compounded for per- 
haps months or years until final bankruptcy and 
death, if such a borrowing policy is persisted in. 

We need to depend less on drugs—whether pat- 
ented or prescribed—and more on right living and 
careful eating and drinking. 





Write Today to Enter the Boys’ Corn-Club 
or the Girls’ Canning Club Work. 


R. FARMER, your boys and girls ought to 
be entered in the Boys’ Corn Club work 
and the Girls’ Canning Club work this year. 

It will be of untold value to them. It will give 
them a new interest in their work and in their 
life. If it cost $5 apiece to enter your children in 
this club work as a sort of entrance tuition fee 
such as a boy would have to pay to enter college—— 
you would be mighty glad to get a chance to enter 
them free. That chance is now offered you. 

We have had many requests from our readers 
wishing to know to whom they should apply in 
order to get information about the Corn Club and 
Tomato Club work. We are glad to say that Mr. 
Bradford Knapp has just given a list of all the 
State agents in our Progressive Farmer territory. 
Here they are. If you want to enter your boy in 
the Corn Club work this year, send a postal card 
right away to the agent of the Boys’ Clubs in your 
State and say: “I want to enter my boy in the 
Corn Club work for 1913. Please send me full 
information,” and sign your name. Similarly if 
you wish to enter your girl in the Tomato Club 
work, send her name to your State agent in charge 
of the Girls’ Clubs. Here is the list of names: 

Georgia.—Boys’ Clubs: J. Phil Campbell, State Agent, 
Athens. Girls’ Clubs: Miss Mary E. Creswell, Athens. 

North Carolina.—Boys’ Clubs: I. O. Schaub, West Raleigh. 
Girls’ Clubs: Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh (512 Blount 
Street). 

South Carolina.—Boys’ Clubs: 
operative Demonstration Work, in care of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, S. C. Girls’ Clubs: Miss Edith L. Parrott, 
Rock Hill (care Winthrop College). 

Virginia.—LBovs’ Clubs: T. O. Sandy, State Agent, Burke- 
ville. Girls’ Clubs: Miss Ella G Agnew, Burkeville. 

Florida.—Boys' Clubs: J. J. Vernon, Agricultural College, 
Gainesville, Fla. Girls’ Clubs: Miss Agnes E. Harris, Talla- 
hassee. 

Tennessee.—Boys’ Clubs: J. R. Fewell, Nashville (909 


Stahiman Building). Girls’ Clubs: Miss Virginia P. Moore, 
Nashville (State Capitol). 


Ground Limestone Freight Rates Cut in Half 


T IS good news announced by State Chemist 
Kilgore, of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, that ‘“‘the Southern Railway has 

just issued a new schedule of rates on ground or 
pulverized limestone or marble, which is right 
around one-half the former rate,’’ and that other 
railways are expected to follow suit. This rate is 
applicable to points on the Southern Railway be- 
tween stations within and between the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. Within 
the States the rate is .effective March 21, 1913, 
and between the States, April 16, 1913. 

This Southern freight rate is per ton of 2,000 

pounds, minimum car load 30 tons, as follows: 

Distance 

For 10 miles 
MOP GO MAIS... oc pce re eee ck 06 oe owas 
For 100 miles 
BOT” BOO SAVIOR ks: 5. 6.«.0505006 SS ae o.9% 46 Bye oo Ome 
At ge RS a re re Pee 
For 400 miles 
ee ZA e UNNI sh 5 ce EE oe ng tala in Dhgie Ras 
For 600 miles 


It is presumed that on less than ecarload lots 
the rate will be only 20 per cent higher. 


State Agent Farmers’ Co- 





Rate per ton. 
.30 
.65 
85 

1.15 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 


























Saturday, March 29, 1913.] 





| EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
‘to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 





By CLARENCE POE 








How Some North Carolina Legislators Voted 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we prom- 

] ised to give the aye and no votes on some of 
the more important measures so that our read- 

ers may know where their members stood. We 
do this without prejudice against any member, 
but simply to let the record speak for itself. 

On the six-months school term bill the only neg- 
ative votes were: 

Senator Little of Anson; Representatives Boney, Brawley, 
Bunning, and Stewart. 

On the.child labor bill, prohibiting employment 
at night of women or of children under sixteen, 
the twenty-seven opponents in the House (there 
was no test vote in the Senate) were: 

Messrs. Austin, Bell, Bolick, Bowie, Bumgarner, Clement, 
Coffield, Connoly, Cox, Crisp, Deaver, Dixon, Doughton, 
Etheridge, Gaither, Killian, Mauney, Mills, Miller, McLaugh- 
lin, McMillan, McNair, Payne, Stephenson, Whitfield, and 
Witty. 

We are also unable to give the House vote on 
the Justice corrupt practices act, regulating the 
use of money in primaries and elections, but the 
Senate opponents of the measure were: 

Senators Coffey, Cook, Lovingood, Mason, Payne, Peterson, 
Phillips, Stubbs, Watts, Woodley. 

On the other hand, the bill for a State-wide 
primary was killed in the House so that the Sen- 
ate did not act on the measure, but the House 
members who voted it to death were: 

Messrs. Allen, Austin, Bellamy, Bowie, Britton, Buchanan, 
Bumegarner, Bunn, Burleson, Bynum, Carroll, Cherry, Clay- 
ton, Connoly, Cornwell, Crisp, Deaver, Dellinger, Doughton, 
Etheridge, Faircloth, Ferguson, Foy, Gatling, Gibbs, Grier 
of Iredell, Griffin, Hall, Haymore, Hodges, Killian, Martin 
of Cherokee, Mashburn, Mauney, Mewborne, Mills, Mull, 
McBryde, McClure, McLaughlin, McMillan, McNider, Newell, 
Patton, Payne, Perry, Phillips, Pickard, Ray, Reavis, Rob- 
ert, Rowan, Ross, Sheek, Snell, Stephenson, Stevens, Thom- 
ert, Rowan, Ross, Sheek, Snell, Stephenson, Stevens, Thomas 


of Davidson, Tillett, Wall, Wallace, Whitfield, Whitford, 
Wike, Williams of Cabarrus, Wilson, Young of Vance. 


Reforming the Tariff. 


Tie are getting ready to tackle the tariff 
question in Washington, and there was 
never a better time for farmers to keep 
their eyes on the Capitol. This is the time for 
the Nation to “‘right-about-face” from its ancient 
policy of coddling and nursing manufacturers at 
the expense of agriculture and begin giving the 
farmer a square deal. 

Our present tariff policy was begun at a time 
when the country was almost wholly agricultural 
and the cry was that a small measure of protec- 
tion was needed to start manufactures going and 
develop ‘infant industries.’ But the “infant in- 
dustries’ have grown into great corporations, and 
the great corporations have grown into big trusts, 
and some of the big trusts have grown into abso- 
lute monopolies holding the public by the throat 
—and yet the policy inaugurated for helping 
struggling ‘infant industries,” the policy of tax- 
ing agriculture for the benefit of mauufactures, 
has persisted; and as the infant industries have 
grown powerful they have used their power not 
only to stifle competition but to demand and se- 
cure even greater tariff protection than before. 

It is no wonder that the Nation, alarmed by the 
steadily increasing ‘‘cost of living,’’ and the equal- 
ly steady impoverishment of the country to de- 
velop the congested towns, has at last demanded 
areform With such government policies as have 
prevailed, it is small wonder, as the Carolina Un- 
ion Farmer points out, that for every skyscraper 
erected in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
seven hundred farms in the adjacent territory 
have been abandoned. 


Let Farmers Beware. 


ET no man believe, however, that the special 
L interests will yield up their tariff privileges 

without a fight and a fight to the death— 
tho with methods secret and silent for the most 
part. Senators and Congressmen will be induced 
to betray the interests of the people generally in 
order to serve some special interest in ‘“‘my State’’ 
or ‘“‘my deestrict.’”’ And our farmers themselves 
may well beware of the Congressional ‘‘green 
goods” swindler in this matter. The farmers will 
be baited, if it is possible for the trick to be work- 
ed. Senators and Congressmen will offer them 
so-called ‘‘protection’” on some farm product as 
a bribe to get their support for a bill framed gen- 
erally in the interests of the trusts. Let the 
farmer beware of selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. The big interests will be perfectly 
willing to give him $1 in order to get the priv- 
ilege of taxing him $10 worth—and there are 
some Esaus in Congress and at home who will be 
willing to accept. There is all the more reason, 
therefore, for farmers generally to be on their 
guard Let your Congressman hear from you. 


The Southern members on the Senate Commit- 
tee to manage the tariff bill are Simmons, of 
North Carolina, Chairman; Smith, of Georgia; 
Williams, of Mississippi, and Gore, of Oklahoma. 
In the House, Mr. Underwood, of Alabama, will 
be the leading spirit in shaping the bill. 


The Richmond Conference and Real 
Co-Operation. 


T IS gratifying to note the keen interest in the 
I coming Southern Conference on Co-operation 
and Marketing. If you can possibly attend it— 
in Richmond, Virginia, April 16 to 18,—write 
your State Secretary right away for full informa- 
tion, or if you have mislaid his name and address, 
send a postal to Dr. A. P. Bourland, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The truth is that there is great need for such 
conferences and also for such commissions as the 
Southern Commercial Congress is preparing to 
send abroad to study European systems of credit 
and co-operation generally. Here in the. South 
we hardly know the first principles of co-opera- 
tion yet. A few years ago, for example, the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance started a great many so-called ‘‘co- 
operative stores,’’ but we have yet to hear of the 
first one but that had the capitalistic rather than 
the co-operative plan of distributing profits. That 
is to say, they paid all profits or dividends to the 
men who paid in the capital stock, and in propor- 
tion to the amount of capital stock each man paid, 
rather than to the persons who purchased the 
goods and in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases. This was not real co-operation. 


Profits Should Go to Contributed Earn- 
ings, Not Capital Stock. 


O-OPERATION in Europe, as the writer sought 
C to make plain in his letters last summer, 

means that only legal interest is paid on what- 
ever capital stock is required, and that the profits 
go back to the people who contributed the profits. 
In a store, they go to the patrons in proportion 
to the amount of their purchases. In a cream- 
ery, they go to patrons in proportion to quantity 
of cream furnished. In a bacon factory, profits 
are divided among farmers in proportion to 
weight of pork furnished. In a poultry society, 
the farm woman who sends fifty dozen eggs gets 
at the year’s énd just twice the profits of the one 
who furnished twenty-five dozen. And so on and 
so on. Mr. W. C. Moore, of Greenville, S. C., puts 
the matter very plainly when he says in a letter 
now before the writer: 


“Co-operation is as old as civilization, yet 
it was found for a new purpose when the 
‘Rochdale Pioneers’ applied it to their store 
trading. . Co-operation could not suc- 
ceed as a practice in common business until 
a plan was worked out that prevented the 
strong from oppressing the weak, that held 
back the greedy from taking more than he 
was rightfully entitled to, and also placed 
‘money’ where it belonged—as a, commodity 
to be used, but not allowed to drive the will 
of honest effort to injustice, so the members 
of a co-operative society could not destroy or 
prey upon one another. The problem was 
solved when they set up the principle of dis- 
tribution of profits on the basis of contrib- 
uted earning, and not on capital, recognizing 
the man and his service, and not mere inert 
money.” 


Better Schools for Your County. 


ROM all over the South have come words of 
F welcome for this new department of The 

Progressive Farmer; and one of the most 
gratifying features is the hearty acceptance and 
emphasis of the fact that our fundamental need 
is better schools,—the general récognition of the 
truth that our farmers cannot get equal rights 
with other classes until they are educated as well 
as other classes. 

That boy of yours--do you say you can’t afford to 
have him leave work and go to school? Then have 
you reflected that in the long run his brain work 
at school will bring him $10 for every $1 he will 
get by muscle work done while staying away 
from school? Or do you say that you don’t want 
‘compulsory education here in the South and for 
farm children?- Then have you reflected that 
without it these farm children will probably be 
the servants of the classes who do have compul- 
sory education, and that the South will be the ser- 
vant of the other sections that do have compulsory 
education? 
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Ignorance always serves knowledge, and our 
greatest need indeed is better schools: 

(1) A six-months school term in every rural 
district. ' 

(2) Compulsory attendance for all pupils be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen. 

(3) Practical instruction: agriculture for the 
boys, domestic science for the girls, sanitation and 
hygiene for all; reading books and a general cur- 
riculum shot through with rural ideas and aspi- 
rations for a richer country life. 

(4) Every schoolhouse a busy social center on 
nights and Saturdays: a place where lectures are 
given, speeches made, exhibits shown, a library 
and reading room maintained, Farmers’ Union and 
all similar meetings held, entertainments given, 
Sunday schools held, ete., etc. 

It will not be hard to get these four essential 
things if our farmers only resolve that we must 
have them—and the results wilf come more quick- 
ly than most of us realize. The fifteen-year-old 
schoolboys today will be citizens and voters six 
years from now, and even the eleven-year-olds 
will be voting citizens in ten years. Think of it: 
we have never yet had an educated generation in 
the South, but we can have one before most of us 
are old; and along with this, the new power that 
comes from an organized farming population, 
from a widespread determination to realize the 
advantages of co-operation. 


The New Crusade. 


HIS, then is the program to which we must 
| dedicate ourselves in the effort to build up 
that splendid rural civilization we should 
have in the South: We must enlist for the long 
war against illiteracy and ignorance, and against 
the prejudices that support them; as Jefferson 
said, we must “preach a crusade of education ’”’ 
And we must enlist for an equally long war 
against the indifference and suspicion and inex- 
perience that stand in the way of co-operation 
among farmers with all the possibilities co-opera- 
tion offers for building not only a more profitable 
agriculture, but a great democracy and brother- 
hood of educated, forceful, independent, working 
farmers, forming a social life and a civilization 
more beautiful, because more democratic and 
more self-reliant, than any that the Old South 
ever knew. 

“Bread, Beauty, Brotherhood—these are the 
three great needs of man,’’ as the poet Edwin 
Markham remarked to the writer a few weeks 
ago. Scientific farming ‘and education will help 
us in getting bread, the material comforts of life; 
education will open our eyes to the beauty of the 
world—-material and intellectual and _ spiritual 
beauty; and co-operation will be the leaven that 
will bring us to brotherhood, and through broth- 
erhood bring into life a richness and color we have 
not known before. 

There is many a long fight ahead of us before 
we reach the goal, but our lives will count for 
most if we have this vision and strive toward it; 
and in the new day that yet shall come, as Will- 
iam Morris dreamed,— : 


“There amidst the worlds new builded shall 
our earthly deeds abide, 
Tho our names be all forgotten.” 


But through it all we must remember that it is 
through the simple and often prosaic tasks of 
working to get better schools and more reading 
matter in our neighborhoods; sticking to our 
farmers’ organizations and to their plans for co- 
operation; and working as citizens for a govern- 
ment more responsive to progress and human need 
— it is in this way that we must work out our ‘“‘Ed- 
ucation, Co-operation, Legislation.”’ 


A Thought for the Week. 


W°* LIVE,” wrote some one the other day, 
“in the world nominally Christian, and 
postulate not only the Decalogue, but the 
Beatitudes, a kingdom not of this world, a life or- 
ganized only half in earth, which derives its stand- 
ards and looks for its completion from another 
and a supernatural state.’’ And this is an invalu- 
able item of our inheritance; an indispensable as- 
set of our civilization. Men do not go along 
through life just the same, whether they believe 
in a future life or not. What they think about it 
makes a difference, even tho there is no dread of 
future punishment to scare them into improving 
their deportment. The perspective is different; 
the man who counts himself immortal, or able to 
attain immortality, is bound to have a larger pa- 
tience with Earth, a wiser humor about our ex- 
ploits here, a somewhat mitigated appetite for 
earthly valuables. He is bound to care a little less 
for the things he must ieave behind, and more for 
what he may take with him. He is bound to be 
somewhat less material, somewhat more spiritual, 
and to be greatly a gainer thereby in health of 
mind and endurance here on earth.—Edward S. 
Martin in the Youth’s Companion. 
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Is Oleomargarine 
As Good As Butter? 


Because oleomargarine is colored like butter and 
looks like butter and even tastes like butter, is it as good 
as butter? 

The makers CLAIM it is. 

You KNOW it is not. 

Now similar conditions prevail in the separator 
business. 

The DE LAVAL is everywhere recognized by cream- 
erymen, prominent dairymen and buttermakers as being 
by far the best cream separator on the market. 

98% of the world’s creamerymen use the DE LAVAL 
separators exclusively. That looks like pretty conclu- 
sive evidence that the men who make A BUSINESS of 
the separation of cream and the making of butter, the 
men who know, are not in any doubt as to which is the 
best cream separator. 

The makers of inferior separators acknowledge that 
the DE LAVAL is best when they say to you “Our 
separator looks like the DE LAVAL” or “it’s just as 
good as the DE LAVAL, but we will sell it to you fora 
little less money.” 

Why do they offer to sell their machines cheaper ? 
For the very same reason that the makers of oleomarg- 
arine sell their product cheaper than butter—because 
they COST less to MAKE and are WORTH less to use. 

The DE LAVAL has many imitators but no equal. 

There is no substitute for the DE LAVAL any more 
than there can be a substitute for butter. 

If you need a cream separator, why experiment with 
“near” or “just as good” imitations or substitutes? You 
will save yourself time, money and trouble by getting 
the genuine DE LAVAL and taking no chances with. any- 
thing else 

For catalog and any desired information write to the 
nearest office of THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
165 Broadway, New York; 29 East Madison Street, Chi- 
cago; 101 Drumm Street, San Francisco; 1016 Western 


Avenue, Seattle. 
This 1913 Spreader F R E E 


/No Money Down—No Bank Deposit—Absolutely 
FREE for Thirty-Day Test on Your Own Farm 


eonnat, S my 1913 offer to you. Can you beat it? Never. Doesn't it prove 
ou that th le » Galloway must be all and more than I claim for it, or 1 could never make 

Of course af does, and I mean just that. nd ‘or one today; give it a 

trial on on yours re, farm ong = you jay ou planes wand I I en you will eay ‘‘Galloway makes the best 
8p) earth’’. 40,000 ve pro 





Let Me Ship You 














I will save you $25 to $50 by cutting out middlemen‘ "8 profits oni ll 
spreader that will work better and outlast 

to-load, light-draft machine coverd by Glovers patents r bi nae 
improvements and making it the only spreader of its kind. ing: spin Reet. ne 

by qt 000 bond and $5,000 challenge offer no other manufacturer dares 

italog tells gh a the Galloway. 

send you my new startling 19 ial proposition, telling you how 
you can mn fet your spreader ree” or iy Free o work or canvassing to do. 
Andi send you my big boo! 


“A Streak of Gold” FREE 


This book is worth many ars to any man; regular price, $1.00. 
It is free for Jo just at weitiss er tells ed to eae teres the manure, h 
manure-| 


1e 
to spread ft, he me ae ae pafibow pile pay for 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., WM. GALLOWAYCO.,. «79 Galloway St Sta, 


Waterloo, lowa. © sary! Spread ers in warehouses at Chicago, Kansas City, Coun 


inneapolis and Winnipeg for immediate shipment. 
“TEXAS” 


Circle Brace 
Diverse 




















Makes The Earth A Sponge 


To take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plants 
needit. Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 
conserving mulch. 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 


strongest, most rigid brace and adjusting 
means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- 







































tor, right or left side harrow or rake just ; 
e remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. Instantl 
u tivator Weeks in roughest land; 3 Raw one- ch Hen 3 y 
ole tee spring over obstruc- 
tions and are guaranteed not to ec “ “a! eyes 
$ break. Offset clevis keeps horse |g} SS ‘A”’ or \ 
oo the row. Cultivator, 
al right 
or left 
Lightest draft phere i 
cultivator made. Send us $5.00 for the oe side 
if your dealer has not the genuine. harrow 
With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable £ or rake 
up and down on teeth, $5.65. Self adjusting double 4 


fender Tic extra. Freight paid by aN ‘ P = 

giving full particulars o 
Write For Booklet this and other models also 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp to 






by 
simply 


















is e: ivator. e car sto Li ht turning 
pon ety the Boutheen otateat ee pn ME og odie Deaoft hand nut. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY Great No wrench 
,811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. Strength needed. 









When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 











WHAT GOOD STALLIONS AND 
MARES SHOULD COST. 


Prof. McNutt Will Help Readers Get 
Good Western Mares and Good 
Registered Stallions. 


PON the arrival in North Carolina 

two years ago to take charge of 
the Animal Industry Department of 
the A. & M. College at West Raleigh, 
the first thing that impressed me was 
the low-grade character of the work 
animals used at the college and on 
surrounding farms in general in the 
State, when compared with the work- 
stock on the farms in other sections 
of the United States. 

I soon noted that The Progressive 
Farmer was leading a campaign for 
better work-stock, so I determined to 
do what I could to assist those farm- 
ers who were ready to buy good 
mares. As we needed better horses, 
cattle, and swine for the college farm, 
our Board of Trustees appropriated 
something like $3,000 for the work; 
and while on my vacation in Ohio 
during the summer of 1911, I pur- 
chased three good high-grade Per- 
cheron mares and a registered stal- 
lion; also eight good Holstein cows 
and some Duroc-Jersey swine. The 
mares have worked regularly on the 
college farm and we have three fine 
colts to show for them. 

The stallion was put to work on 
our dairy wagon to demonstrate his 
ability to do what we were going to 
expect his colts to do. Before buying 
this horse I had investigated his 
breeding record and found that he 
was a sure, uniform breeder in ad- 
dition to being a good individual, 
which is very essential in the selec- 
tion of a stallion. This horse was 
bought of a farmer in Ohio and cost 
the -college $800 there. The three 
mares were purchased at a cost of 
$850 and I later bought a good mare 
for $300 to make up the two teams. 
All four of these mares are in foal 
now to our stallion and in addition 
we have bred about 30 mares for 
farmers in the surrounding country. 

However, the small patronage of 
the stallion ‘has been a disappoint- 
ment to me. A mature horse, as he 
is, should have from 75 to 100 mares 
in foal right now, and would have 
done this had he been considered se- 
riously by the men wishing to raise 
work-stock. The service fee was only 
$20 to insure in foal, which should 
not keep away men who want good 
horses. 

In addition to buying for the col- 
lege, I have purchased about 40 
mares for farmers and brought two 
other stallions into the State. I will 
agree with the Editor that there are 
objectionable features in buying 
mares. There are also objections to 
placing good stallions in a section 
where they will have nothing worth 
while to mate with. 

A deplorable incident in our live- 
stock history was the placing of so 
many poor breeding and non-breed- 
ing stallions in our State at prices 
ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. Nat- 
urally many of our leading citizens 
are thoroughly disgusted with the 
horse business, and it will be several 
years before we get back to the point 
where men will have confidence in 
the breeding business. 

Altho I am busily engaged in my 
work at the college, I am willing to 
help people who wish to purchase 
either stallions or mares whenever 
my duties will permit. My acquaint- 
ance among the breeders of the Mid- 
dle West makes it possible for me to 
go there during vacation times and 
secure horses as cheap, if not cheap- 
er, than anyone else can buy animals 
of like quality. 

For the benefit of those who wish 
to purchase, I will say that farm 
mares are graded according to indi- 
vidual merit into the following 
grades: Choice, good, medium, com- 
mon, and inferior, and the prices of 


mares of these different grades will 
range from $100 each for the inferior 
to $300 each for the choice, with pos- 
sibly a service fee to add to the pur- 
chase price, as all service fees must 
be settled before the mares leave the 
country. These are the prices in the 
Middle West. 

The freight rate on a carload of 
horses from central Ohio to Raleigh, 
N. C., is $145. In addition to this, 
there are other expenses; such as 
feed, veterinary examination for 
health certificate, loading, expense in 
transit, and expenses of man who 
makes the purchases. Where a full 
carload is brought South, the total 
expense will run about $15 to $18 
per head, according to my experience, 
and for one-half car the freight will 
be the same, so the expense per head 
would be. double. Naturally, we 
should select only animals of the 
choice, good, and medium grades, and 
such mares will cost from $200 to 
$300 in Ohio. In my experience I 
can buy a $200 mare easier than I 
can buy a $300 mare because, as is 
quite well known, those of the choice 
grades are harder to find. 

I will be glad to assist responsible 
parties in securing good Percheron 
stallions and can no doubt save the 
farmers considerable money in mak- 
ing such purchases. For the benefit 
of those interested, I will say that 
good young registered stallions will 
cost about $1,000 in the horse coun- 
try. JOHN C. McNUTT. 

Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Prof. Mc- 
Nutt’s letter is of value in showing 
the prices of horses in the horse- 
breeding States, and he is also of- 
fering the farmers of North Carolina 
valuable service in his proposal to se- 
lect stallions and mares for those 
who need them. But the chief dif- 
ficulty remains unsolved. His ser- 
vices should be accepted by all those 
wishing to buy stallions, but the dif- 
ficulty which has been presented most 
frequently to The Progressive Farmer 
by our readers is how to get mares in 
small lots. In carload lots the prop- 
osition is an easy one and Prof. Mc- 
Nutt offers the solution, but the de- 
mand is for two to four mares and 
generally those wanting these small 
lots are so situated that co-operative 
buying is impracticable. If a carload 
of mares were needed, it would be 
easy to find a man like Prof. McNutt 
in any of the Southern States who 
would buy them well, but the man 
wanting two to four mares, or any 
man or set of men wanting any num- 
ber much less than a carload, cannot 
afford the expenses which Prof. Mec- 
Nutt names. These expenses are as 
low as anyone can offer, but they are 
still too high for the demand, which 
is for mares in small lots. We shall 
probably have to breed these mares 
if we get them. 





COTTONSEED CAKE AND 
“CADDO” CAKE. 


The Cold-Processed Cake Worth Only 
About 81 Per Cent as Much as 
Cottonseed Cake. 


N THE March issue of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, I notice that you 
call the attention of your readers to 
the difference between real cotton- 
seed cake and the cold-processed cot- 
tonseed cake—sometimes called, as 
a trade name, ‘“‘caddo’’ cake. I am 
glad that you have served your read- 
ers by doing this. When the writer 
was at the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, a test was made to determine 
the relative value of cottonseed cake 
and ‘‘caddo’”’ cake when both were fed 
to steers which were being fattened 
on grass during the summer months. 
One carload of steers was fed ordi- 
nary cottonseed cake; a second Car- 
jJcad of similar steers was fed the 
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KRESO DIP N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & GO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANiMAL INOUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 





Galloway’s 





Write today—right NOW for a 
copy of the most valuable money- 
making book on practical dairying 
for the farmer that has ever been published No theories 
every single statement in this book is the result of ac- 
tual experience by practical, successful men. Tells 
how to breed up a herd; select and care for the herd bull; how to 
feed; how to pick out a heavy milking cow and a heavy milking 
heifer; gives complete plans for modern dairy stables of all sizes 
ie pees besi cae Choussnd 8nd one other potaet eyery poe 
of which means collars to you 1s Doo! is regular! rice 
$1.25. “Tit send it FREE if you write me at once sik 


Get My Great Separator Offer, Too! 


90 Days’ Trial Besides, I want to tell you about the 

great 90-day free trial offer I am 

| making onthe new Galloway Sani- 

@ tary Separator--the most wonderful sep- 

arator ever placed on the market! It’s 

the latest and greatest production of my_ great 

factories--puts everv other separator in the 

world twenty years behind the times. I don’t 

fm ask you totake my word. Take the separator, 

use it three months--then, if you think you 

can get along without it, ship it back and I’It 
pay freight charges both ways. 

Special 1913 Offer Mgqirmiect 

in a personal letter how you aay get one of 

my new separators either parily or entirely 

° 






¥ free. No 
Don’t wait--Send a t 
Send NOW! postal for ala’ vaboanin feos 
book and my great separator offer -- TODAY! 
, Wim. Galloway, Pres.,Wm. Galloway Co. 
673 Galloway Station, Waterioo, lowa 













Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pree 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy acy ustment without 
hammer or wrench, Free access, 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 
Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 
Box 38m Fredorick, Md. 





















How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
year? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
help to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











cold-pressed cottonseed cake. Both 
bunches of cattle were, all the time, 
grazing on pastures and the cake was 
fed as a supplement. The steers av- 
eraged eating only 3.31 pounds of 


small amount produced marked ef- 
fects in the rapidity of the gains, as 
the steers which received the small 
amount of cake make practically 50 
per cent better daily gains than those 
which grazed the pasture alone. But 
the steers which ate the cottonseed 
cake made much more rapid gains 
than those which ate the cold-pro- 
cessed cake. The cottonseed-fed 
steers gained at the average rate of 
2.32 pounds daily, while the “caddo’’- 
fed ones gained only 1.82 pounds 
each day. At the same time only 
143 pounds of cottonseed cake (in 
addition to the pasture) were re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of in- 
crease in live weight, while 180 
pounds of the cold-processed cake 
were required to make an equal in- 
crease in woicht. 

The cottonsced meal fed during 
the test cost $26 a ton; the “‘caddo” 
cake cost $23 a ton. At the end of 
the test (Ausust, 1908,) the cotton- 
seed-fed steers sold for $4.53 on the 
farm; the ‘‘caddo’’-fed steers, on ac- 
count of not being as fat as the ani- 
mals in the first lot, sold for only 
$4.35 on the farm. Excellent profits 
were made on both carloads, but each 
steer in the first lot returned a clear 
profit of $10.42, while each steer in 
the ‘‘caddo” lot netted only $6.62. 

The ‘‘caddo’’ cake cost too much 
money when compared with the price 
paid for the cottonseed cake, and, at 
the same time, failed to make the 
steers gain as rapidly as did the cot- 
tonseed cake. When cottonseed cake 
sells at $25 a ton ‘‘ecaddo”’ cake is not 
worth $23 a ton for fattening steers 
on pasture; when cottonseed cake 
sells at $25 a ton this test shows the 
cold-processed cake to be worth only 
$20.54 a ton. DAN. T. GRAY. 

North Carolina Experiment Station. 





’ The Best Time of the Year to 
Breed Mares. 


TENNESSEE reader wants to 

know ‘‘The best time to breed 
mares to get the best results and to 
be most certain to get colts.” 

If the mares are kept entirely for 
breeding purposes, we think prob- 
ably the colts should come in the 
spring, say, March to May and, there- 
fore, the mares should be bred from 
March 15 to June 15 the year pre- 
ceding. There is no objection to 
breeding the mares at other seasons, 
sufficient to outweigh the advantage 
of having the colts come when the 
mares have the least to do, in case the 
mares are worked. For this reason, 
when mares are worked, as they gen- 
erally should be, they should be bred 
at whatever time will bring the colts 
when there is least work for the 
mares, always remembering that on 
an average it is 11% months from 
time of breeding the mares until the 
colts are born. 

Mares are most likely to get in foal 
when bred on the eighth to tenth 
day after the birth of their colt, and 
possibly those bred in the spring are 
a little more likely to get in foal 
than those bred at other seasons, but 
of this there is some doubt. 





One of our advertisers offers a 
valuable book on ‘“‘Farm Lumber- 
ing’? free to any farmer who men- 
tions The Progressive Farmer when 
writing. It tells you how to esti- 
mate the value of your standing 
timber, ete., ete. Another advertiser 
offers a free catalog telling how to 
install a water supply in your home. 
Another offers a pamphlet on horse 
clipping. Look through our advertise- 
ments each week and send postals for 
eatalogs and free books. 





Ee Re ae 

The average Negro can be taught to op- 
erate any machine used in Agricultural 
work. It is only a matter of labor and pa- 
tience in teaching him, and any man of 
reasonable intelligence can do more work 
with proper machinery than with his mus- 


cake in each lot each, daily, but the | 


Plants Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts, and other Seed. 

Seed planted in 
plain sight—none 
wasted at the 
end of the 

rows. 


for cove 
ering. 


(17) 441 


Save the work of 
LE 1 man and 1 
IE mule with this 
Cole Planter. Applies fertili- 
zer at time of planting—2 
chances at a big crop. 
























Wind can’t blow mas oye 
them away. EThe WayYou Apply Ferhilizer 
Made in dif- oat Sal (RRA TENT! 
ferent styles, suited [ I M Th th B do Bur § 
to every method OUNTS HiOre i han ihe Oran | uy H 
of planting. PT TAT RTS SET SOREN STE 
Supplied with or The value of your fertilizer depends upon {ts ability to give your plants a 
© . quick start, and then nourish them at every stage of growth. By the old 
without Ferti- method, of applying all of the fertilfzer at the time of ——— ’ mem 
i part of it would be leeched away without benefitting the crop. The plants wou 
lizer Attach- use the guano to make stalk, not enough would be left for fruit. 
ment, with The better way is to apply some fertilizer when the seed are planted, to give the 
: plant a quick start—push it through, get ahead of boll weevils, Then make appli 
either drag plications of guano during growth as the plants need nourishment. 
This stops the loss of fertilizer, keeps the guano from making stalk instead of fruit, 
or roller 


insures better crops, Here are two machines that will stop these losses of fertilizer. They 
will pay for themselves the first season. 


COLE PLANTERS AND DISTRIBUTOR 
The Cole Planter No. 7 


The machine applies guano at the time of 
planting, mixes it with the soildirectly un- 
der the seed. The young plant is fed as 
s00n as it sprouts, 

Atone trip it smooths the bed, opens a 
furrow, mixes guano with the soil, covers it, 
opens again, plants the seed apd covers them in 
the most accurate and scientific manner It 
actually saves the work of one man and one 
mule every planting day. 

The steel coulter breaks the crust, throws 
trash and dry top earth into the middles, 
leaving a fine smooth seed bed. The long steel 
sword presses Out a firm V-shaped furrow. The 
seed lie in a straightline at the bottom, all cov- 
ered atthe same depth. The depth is easily regu: 
lated. Thecotton comes up in a straight line 
without bunches. Iscan be chopped to a stand The hopper holds }4 sackand spreads 
much cheaper, uniformly any quantity from 100 

It’s the best machine ever built for planting cotton, 0 2,000 pounds to the 

com, peas, beans, peanuts and andother seed. &ctG . 


3 a Back Up the Cole 


GET MORE GOOD 
OUT OF GUANO. 


The Cole Spreader and Cultivator 
Lister and Side Dresser 


With this machine you can feed guano to 
growing plants insuring ample plant food. 
Guano can be applied at just the time needed, 
to make the crop flourish and make fruit. 
The fertilizer is not washed away, but 
spread right where the net-work of roots need 
it. The cut shows the Spreader with the Cul- 
tivator attached, forapplying fertilizer to any 
growing crop, effectively cultivating it at 
the same time. 

.Two strong universal plow feet are fur- 
nished Free By removing the cultivator 
and attaching the plow feet, you have the 
best machine for sowing guano, and 
throwing a good list on it at one trip. 


uarantee. ii 
Write US for the name of a merchant in yourtowp Fe 
who sells these machines aid backs up the Cole Guano to 
Guarantee. or if you prefer, buy direct from 
iy! factory at lowest cash price, freight prepaid, growing crops 


insures bigger 
Yields. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


¥ Box 300 


o Charlotte, 


+) N. C. not 
} washed 
© away. 
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Nothing on the market can S43G 
touch it at the price. Not a 
small ‘‘table’’ machine, but a Full Size 
cream separator with sturdy frame, com- 
plete with tool shelf,tools,oil can,etc.—everything 
ready touse. A separator that skims 1% quarts a 
minute. Made of finest quality materials, by skilied 
American workmen. Sold at a price made possible iy 
the latest, labor-saving, automatic machinery. ‘The 
biggest separator value ever offered. 


Guaranteed a Lifetime 


As further proof of the unusual merit of this high-grade machine, we 
agree to furnish new parts at any time as long as youown the machine, should it prove 
defective in material or workmanship in any respect. Think of that! You take no risk whatever. 
Only $19.65 for 2U0 Ib. capacity. Four other sizes up to 600 Ib. capacity shown here, all sold for much 
less than others ask—AliGuaranteed a Lifetime, backed by a million dollars cash capital. 
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The Maynard Cream Separator has the simplest and greatest skim- 
ming device ever invented Just one piecemmade of aluminum. Milk slime 
and butter fat won't stick to it—hght, rust-proof and easiest toclean. Has 
no discs—no “hard-to-get-at-places”. It gets ALL the cream and does not 
chop or cut it as discs do. Bow! ts self-draining—milk tank is ow down. Ball 
bearings bathed in oil; turns easily—runs smoothly. 
Milk and cream spouts are open —easy to wash. bot. a 
tom keeps 01! from dripping on the floor. Uatalog explains 

these and many other 'abor-saving advantages. 


60 Days’ FREE Trial 


Just @rite a postal forour Big Special Separator Catalog TODAY, 
ee for yourself the astonishing separator bargains we offer— 

the money you can_save. ee our wonderfal “triple force 

SKIMMING DEVICE (nothing Ike it). See how we giadly 
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putany size Maynard Cream Separator in your home on 
TWO MONTHS’ FREE TRiAL-—'!et you test it and if 
you are not satistied in every way, simply return the separa- 
tor at our expense, You won't be out one cent—not even 
the freight. Thousands in ase. Don't buy antil you get @& 
our Free Oatalog. Sending Foe tie pook oes not obli- 


gate youin any way. SEND 'l 


The Charles William Stores, Inc. 7 
Dept. A-18 56 Pine Street |’ 
NEW YORK CITY j 


Quick Shipments from New York, Ohi 
cago and Kansas Oity Warehouses 


(114MLA, A, 

















cle alone.—Yorkville Enterprise. 
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BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
af stable manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
- run it; a mule can pull it. 
iy Prices low. Get our offer 
4 before you buy. Write for 
F booklet and price. 


ERS MFG. CO. ° ‘anastaca. 
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LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” PLANTER 


shelled; 
Piants peanuts, large or small, shelled or unshe FY 
also corn, cotton, peas, etc., with Spgs ! and regu- 






larity. Less seed, larger crops. Write for booklet. 814 
SHE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 





















































25 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
best copper tank ; merearty self-reg- 
ulating, Best 140-chick hot-water 
brooder, $4.85. a yee pane 
$11.50. Freight Pai of Rockies). 
No machines a 

any price are 
Detter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writeforbook today orsend price 
now and save time. Address 


Belle Cityincubator Co. ,Box 101, Racine, 


ane elo OOo 


~ The tego is 
ae ia 





Wit ized "ie he triple walle, copper 
tank, nursery, ter, 
thermometor. setts to. 86. = 
tronclad incubator ( Co..De 71101 Pacing Wis. 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
oma get of poultry facts. 70 varieties ilvustrat- 
ed and described. Incubators an ers, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
guide to all poultry raisers. Send I0 cents today. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 
BUCKEYES. 


Peacomb Buckeye Reds The beautiful new 


breed. Prize win- 
ners, good size, good layers _Havea bank in 






















your home. 15 seas $1.50, in Erie boxes. Order 
now. 3. H, TROLLINGER, Catawba, N. C 
LEGHORNS. 





Do It Now! 
Write Me for FREE Circular. 


S. C. White Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Am now booking orders for April Baby Chicks 
and Eggs for hatching. Entire output for 
March reset, sold. April hatched Leghorns 
make the BEST winter layers. Write quick 
before they are all sold. 


0. T. HALLMAN, 


R. F. D. Charlotte, N. C. 


eee S C W. Leghorns. 
A $30 Cockerel heads my pen. 
Eggs $3 per 15. 


eT ae. i L. WATTERSON, 
Baskerville, Va. 


ORPINGTONS. 
SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners wherever shown. 

Eggs from eg matings $1.50 for 15, $4.50 

per 50 $8 per hundred. Mating list on re- 

quest Satisfaction guaranteed. Now isthe 
best time to order. 


FAIRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 















































“COOK” STRAIN 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
EXCLUSIVELY 

The Best Egg Producers 

and the Earliest Broilers 


Eggs and Chicks for sale. Mating list free. 
MISS JULIA JONES, Tebaccoville, N. C. 


Buff 0 rpingtons Flock headed by 

8rd Cock at Spar- 

tanburg, January 1913 and includes ist and 2nd 

hens and Ist and 2nd pullets atsameshow Eggs 
Ss. LITTLEJOHN, 


at $2 per 15 
Box 254 Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, 
hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); no 
pen or cock entry. Eggs for Hatching. 
J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Va. 


FINE BLACK ORPINGTONS 
A $100.00 Rooster (Direct from Cooke) 
Best in State Eggs, $5:00 per 15. 
From prize winning cockerel, $2.60 
A.S.&1 B. WATKINS, Henderson, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 

$1.25 to $2.50 for 15. 

A laying strain. 53 dozen eggs, 28 days, 

February, 32 hens. Pens headed by first 
prize winner. A. L. STARR, 

Mooresville. N. C. 


Let me give youa few reasons wh 
Poultry you should breed 8. ¢ * CRYSTAL” 
WHITE ORPINGT andsome mating list mailed 
free giving full ‘information and reasonable prices. 
Quality and service guarantee: 


J. RAYMOND CROWDER. Blackstone, Va. 


White Orpingtons #:::\353 
deep. Won 
themselves and will breed winners. Eggs shipped by 


ex. or parcel post paid. 
MIDNIGHT POULTRY FARMS, Asheboro, N. C, 
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ORPINGTONS—“As Good as the 


Best”—Two pens grand birds for sale, 
at 25 pen. Eggs, $2 and $5 per 15. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
WM. J. LLOYD, Chattahoochee, Ga. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Egegs, $1 to $5 











THE POULTRY YARD. 








ECONOMY IN RAISING CHICKENS 


Suggestions Especially For Members 
of the Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 


EEF scraps and the commercial 
“chick foods” are of great value 
to the poultryman, but it is quite pos- 
sible to have splendid results with- 
out them. 

Growing chicks need more protein 
than is found in corn meal, but it may 
be had in milk as well as in beef 
scraps, and is safer, as well as more 
economical for the inexperienced to 
feed. It is easy to feed too much 
beef scraps and overtax the digestion 
of young chicks, but chicks will not 
take more milk than is good for 
them. So I would say to all Poultry 
Club girls: Do not let the thought of 
unaccustomed expense in raising 
your chickens frighten you, for you 
should succeed admirably on inex- 
pensive feedstuffs. 

The newly hatched chick needs no 
food for 24 or even 48 hours. Then 
feed ‘Johnny cake,’’ made with milk, 
soda and meal, the inner part crum- 
bled and fed dry, with water set be- 
fore them at feeding time, and plenty 
of grit all the time. Give but three 
feeds a day for two or three days, 
then five feeds a day until they are 
a week or ten days old. After that 
feed all they will eat. More little 
chickens are killed from overfeeding 
at first than from any other cause. 
When about ten days old begin giv- 
ing them sour milk to drink three 
times a day. After a few days give 
them al]l they will drink, keeping the 
vessel containing it scrupulously 
clean and renewing the milk at least 
twice a day. 

Bake bread for them all the time 
(if you want best results) feeding 
the inner part dry, moistening the 
crusts in sour milk, squeezing dry 
and feeding only as much of it as 
they eat up clean, leaving none to 
sour, 

Instead of purchasing the mixed 
commercial feed, their diet may be 
varied and well proportioned by mix- 
ing wheat bran or “shorts,” with 
corn meal, using three-fourths of the 
former, made with sour milk and 
soda and baked until thoroughly 
cooked. Feed that one day, the 
“Johnny cake’’ the next. Occasion- 
ally give a feed of baked or boiled po- 
tatoes, rice cooked dry or any veg- 
etable obtainable. Onions are a most 
excellent feed, but hard to chop fine- 
ly enough for young chicks to eat 
them. About twice a week beg a lit- 
tle ‘“‘pot liquor’’ and cook in it a quan- 
tity of onion tops, young turnips, 
carrots or beets until tender, stir in 
corn meal or part meal and bran un- 
til as stiff as possible, cook and feed 
while a little warm. 

Every morning, after the chicks 
are three weeks old, a gallon of clab- 
bered milk may be set on the back of 
stove where it will heat enough to 
separate the whey from the curd, but 
do not scald. As soon as separated, 
pour into a thin bag and hang up un- 
til all the whey drips off. Mix a lit- 
tle salt with it, and feed twice a day. 
This takes the place of beef scraps. 
If the milk gets too hot it will prove 
constipating to the chicks and cause 
bowel trouble. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 





Take Care of the Chicks. 


HIS is the hatching season, and 
many little chicks will come into 
this world to last only a few days and 
then be gathered unto their fathers. 
Lice is the main cause of such a big 
loss of little chicks. Now I want to 
tell a way that all of the chicks can 
be saved from that one menace. 
First, a couple of days before the 
hen hatches, get a soap box and sift 
road dust in it about half full, put 
the hen in that and rub the dust un- 





per 15, charges prepaid. 80 per cent fertili- 
ty guaranteed. Write for mating list, de- 
seribing different breeding pens. Nothing | 
but prize-winning stock in my yards. | 


Claude F. Deai, 


Box C, 





Landis, N. C, 


| der her feathers thoroughly. Then 
| after you take her off with the chicks, 
|, take fried meat grease and rub it,on 


her breast, not too much but lightly, 
also rub a little on each chick’s head. 
It doesn’t make any difference wheth- 
er you see any lice or not, (they are 
there) do that once a week for about 
four weeks or longer if you see the 
chick standing with eyes shut. One 
big head louse can kill a chick. 

Don’t be in too big a hurry in tak- 
ing the hen off with the chicks. When 
time comes for her to hatch just 
leave her alone until she comes off 
herself, you will have stronger 
chicks. She will usually stay on the 
nest about two days and the chicks 
will have time to absorb the yolk of 
the egg, before eating anything else. 
A chick should not eat anything for 
at least 48 hours after hatched. 

H. E. MONTGOMERY. 
Meridian, Miss. 





Go Into the Poultry Business Slowly. 


N A RECENT letter from Prof. 
Massey, who does not profess to 
be a chicken man he has this to say: 


“TI have often been greatly 
amused with the city back-to- 
the-landers. They always think 
they can make a fortune in 
chickens, till they find that what 
they have figured out’ on paper 
will not work on the land. And 
especially in New Jersey, all 
around the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, the country is dot- 
ted over with the wrecks of 
these people who spent all they 
had in chickens and _ drifted 
back to the city to make a liv- 
ing. Poultry as a part of the 
farm stock is all right, but the 
average man who tried to make 
a living at exclusive poultry 
raising and buys his feed, usual- 
ly comes out at the little end of 
the horn. Successful poultry 
men are like poets, born, not 
made.” 


There is so much truth in this that 
I take the liberty of publishing it and 
wish to add my endorsement. I often 
tell men who ask for advice with a 
view to taking up the chicken busi- 
ness that it is an important part of 
my work to tell folks ‘‘Don’t.’’ 

When a fellow once gets thorough- 
ly saturated with the idea that there 
is money in the poultry business it 
is hard to get it out of him until he 
gives it a thorough trial. But I urge 
him to start gently. 

I have been surprised in studying 
markets to find that, after all, we 
can, if we market properly, get a 
good price for eggs and chickens and 
that, after all, we do not suffer in 
comparison with prices paid by many 
city markets. 

I have a group of farmers that are 
getting 30 cents the year round for 
their eggs. I sold last week one 
pound broilers for 33% cents a 
pound. I was offered in the Chicago 
market 20 cents per pound. I ‘had 
a letter from Mr. Halpin, Madison, 
Wis., just before Christmas, stating 
that he was getting only 25 cents for 
culled eggs and 30 cents for eggs 
strictly first-class and only 30 hours 
old. Madison is said to be one of the 
highest priced markets in the United 
States. So there you are. After all, 
our markets are not the worst if you 
will get out after them. Prof. Hal- 
pin writes me that if we can get such 
prices as I stated to him that I am 
getting, we should make money in 
the poultry business. 

Regardless of the fact that I am get- 
ting good prices for stuff and good re- 
sults from my stock, I still say that 
you had better be careful. Stick to 
the poultry business as a side-line or 
an adjunct of the farm business, but 
do not make it such a side-line that 
the hens get no attention. 

One hundred hens, a good house, 
and good care of the eggs and a good 
market will give you a fine showing 
on the investment. Eggs at 15 cents 
per dozen will not make you much, if 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





Southland’s Champion 
WHITEPLYMOUTHROCKS 


I have for sale a few extra fine 


COCKERELS 
At $2.50 Each. 


Sons of tested hens with records of 181 to 
232 marketable eggs laid in one year. They 
will add size, vigor, vim and the egg laying 
habit to your flock 

Eggs bought from me will produce prize 
winners for you. I haven’t cheap stock, but 
poeriy hy cheap as good pure-bred stock can be 
so 

My birds have won all special prizes and 
more first and seconds than all competitors 
combined at the South’s leading shows—At- 
lanta Ga., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis,Tenn., 


te. 
e Satisfaction and Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. 


MARTIN F. SCHULTES, 





Albashire. Box 431, Bartlett, Teen. 














*‘RINGLET’’ BARRED ROCKS 


A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return many fold 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggsin season, Let us give 
youa ‘“‘square deal.’ 


ie ‘tye Stacys’ Stock Farm a * 











BARRED ROCK EGGS 
Ringlet Strain. 


From both cockerel and pullet mated 
pens, $2.50 per sitting of 15, delivered by 
parcel post. I guarantee 50 per cent 
hatch. Barred Rocks exclusively. C. G. 
Hill, Thomasville, N. C 














BARRED ROCK SPECIALIST 
‘8 years’ experience. Present breeders 
won National Club cup and many 
coveted prizes. Stock line bred. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 15 eggs, $1.50, 
$3 and $5. MUMFORD’S POULTRY 
FARM, Ridgecrest, N. C 





Winners at Mor- 


BUFF PLYMOUTH BetEs Seow ok. 


and Charlotte, 1912 and 1913. Choice exhibition eggs $2 

per setting. Choice utility, $1 for 15. 

IVEY CLINE, Concord,N C. 
See my ad. in the Exch Column later. 


ORPINGTONS. 


RRR DN rmrmn~mmnwn ms 
CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS (Kellerstrass Strain) 
Early layers, fast growers and money makers. They 
are beauties. Eggs and baby chicks for sale. 
Mrs. W. A. Ware, Kings Mountain, North Carolina. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Rose’ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


ONLY KEEP ONE BREED! 


They are the best to be had and have the run 
of our orchards in Patrick county. Virginia. 
Strong, healthy chicks, fertile eggs; none 
better Setting, 15 eggs prepaid by parcel 

ost, ist zone, $1.52; 2nd zone, $1.55; 3rd zone, 
bss : 4th zone, $1 60; 5th zone, $1.65. Your 
Sootmamiet will tell you what zone you are 
in from Ararat, Va. Make money-orders 
payable to Raven Rock Orchard Co . Greens- 
b 




















oro, N. C. 
Address all orders and send money to 


Raven Rock Orchards, 


ARARAT. VA., Route No. 2, Patrick County. Va. 














R. L Reds, Both Combs. Won 14 firsts; State Club 


Cup; many other ribbons 
and specials this season. Eggs, Exhibition matings om 
choice +" -50 per 15. 





Order atonce. Good breeders $2.50, 

. Prize and Ornibition birds $5, $7.50, $10, $12. 50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free, ‘How to Feed’’for 
stamp. Red fancier 9 years Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis,N.C. 


Rose Comb R. 1. Reds—°¢e3 ian the rest 
Pize winners; bred to lay—they do lay, hence they pay. 
After March 15th, Eggs, $1.25, $$2.00 and $350 Write for 
mating list; Box X. D. MATT THOMPSON. 
Statesville, N.C. 








Prize winners. Heavy layers. Cocks and 
EGGS—$1 to $2 per sitting of 15. Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. R. I. Reds, Owen Farm’s 
strain. Prolific layers. 

W. C. VINCENT, Greenville, N. C. 


BLACK SPANISH. 

White Faced Black Spanish, 
world’s renowned layers, big white eggs and 
lots of them. Table fowl, non- -sitters. Farmers 
hen, winners at the best shows including Madi- 
son Square, N Y. Big white Embden geese. 

ROADSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
A. T. Harmon, Prop. ORLEANS, IND. _ R. 3. 


MINORCAS. 


PAPA APPA 
~ True Minorcas 

Black Minoreas 139¢ anc tne 
. winning gtiné. 

WwW 1912 at Raleigh, Burlington. Greensboro, elby, 
Henrietta and Asheboro. Eggs delivered to you by parcel 


postor exp paid. MidnightPoultryFarm, Asheboro,N.C. 


BIRDS WITH A SHOW RECORD 
Write today for folder telling about our 
White Rocks and Single Comb White Les- 
horns. Prices of stock and eggs reasonable 
RANDOLPH POU 5 ia 3 FARM, 
Asheboro, N. 














You can make money by advertis- 
ing whac you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 





anything. J.K. MORRISON. 








tisers. 
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WOTETHIS BOK 1 


vauuang S FLLEO wit 


E EGGS anomusT BE 


HANDLED WITH CARE 


Parcel Post 
Egg Shipping Boxes 


THE SAFEST BOX IN WHICH 
TO SHIP FINE EGGS! 

15- Size, per doz. 

30-ES Size, per doz.-_-....-. 
50-Egg Size, per doz.-.-...... 

CHICK STARTER 
A complete feed for chicks. Makes them 
grow fast; keeps them strong and healthy. 


Prices, 10¢ package by mail 15e; 25c package 
by mail 35e; 50c package by mail 65c. Poul- 
try feeds and supplies. Write for catalog 
Agents for 


Cypher’s Incubators 
and Brooders. 


JOHN be PARKER, Seedsman 


Birmingham, Ala. 











WYANDOTTES. 


PSPSPS LISIS 


FISHEL’S WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
BRED TO LAY. 


Line-bred utility birds: large flocks: farm 
raised Eggs for hatching $3.00 per 15 by par- 
cel post, $5.00 per 50 by express, or $10.00 per 
100. Don’t let this offer slip by you; order 
from this ad. J.C, FISHEL & SON, 














Box P. Hope, Ind, 








DUCKS. 


—Wnnnrnmnrngrrprpcanppnpapnnnpnnnnnbbip. 
Head your 
Ducks pen with the 
finest strain of Indian 
runners, the most pop- 
ular Duck today |My 
pen is headed by a 
Drake direct from Pat- 
ten’s duck farm. 
Eggs now ready for 
shipment. Write today. 
MRS. J. G. ROCERS, 
CLAXTON, GA. 


INDI AN RUNNERS. English Penciled and 
Fawn and White Runners 

won first and third at Charlotte Show with two entries; 
2 firsts, 2 seconds, 2 thirds, 1 fourth at Statesville Show 
with ten birds. Eggs from winners, $1.50 per 12; utility, 
MRS. A. B, McAULEY, Huntersville, N.C 


White Indian Runner Duck Eggs. 


My pure white Runners are birds of rare quality, direct 
from the noted ‘‘Fishel’’ flock. Eggs, $4 for 12. Get the 
best and breed the best. Have a few fine Drakes to sell 
at $4 each. No Ducks to sell. 


L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 
































Prize-winning Barred 
$2 Eggs for 75. Plymouth Rocks, S. C. 
White Orpingtons, S.C. Rhode Island Reds, S. 
C. Brown Leghorn, S. C.White Leghorn eggs 
7c peri5 and $2 per 45. Fawn and White Indian 
Runner Duck eggs $1 per 12 and $2 per 26, My birds 
have won at the largest Northern shows, Choice lot 
of breeders to sell cheap, 


J. E. JOHNSON, Box 53 Hendersonville,Tenn. 














é Prize-winning Blue 
Blue Andalusians {iiciusians, “Black 
Spanish, Sheppard’s Anconas, Pure White and Fawn and 
White Indian Runner Ducks, The greatest layers; first 
prizes Charlotte, Statesville, etc, Eggs cheap, Write 
for booklet, prices, etc. LESLIE BOLICK, Conover,N. C. 





The past season I won 60 ribbons, 37 being 
blues, at 5 shows, under four judges, on S. C. 
Reds and Buff and Black Orpingtons. Eggs $5 00, 
$3.00 and $2.00 per 15. 


R. D. MOORE, Winder, Ga. 


Plenty of High Class Show Birds and Breeders to Sell 
at a bargain, of Both S. C. White Leghorns and R. I. Reds. 
Eggs from choice pens from $1 to $2 per 15. All sold on 
approval. If not satisfied I pay the 7 both ways. 
Send me your order and get a square deal, 


Herbert Haun, Mohawk, Tenn. 


Black Minor- 
Hatching Eggsewrite 
Leghorn, White and Buff Orpingtons, B. P. Rocks, $1.50 
for15 Allsinglecombs. Wonthe Blue Ribbons wher- 
ever shown last year. Mating list free. 


J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N. C. 
Kellerstrass and Cook Strain White Orpingtons 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from best matings $2 for 
15. Day old chicks 10 for $2; 25 for $4. Some choice stock 
forsale. Write for our cash prize offer. 


STONY RUN POULTRY FARM, Thomasville, N. C, 


15 Eggs, $1.50; 30 Eggs, $2.50—Every pen 
headed with prize winner. Stock cheap, $1 
to $3. Silver Wyandottes, Single Comb Black 
Minorcas, Rose and Single Comb Reds, Single 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns. Prolific 
layers. Cockerels and cocks. 

O. F, ELLER, Miller’s Creek, N. C. 

















What a Farmer Girl Can Do. 


(Continued from page 13.) 
we finished our gathering this fall, 
we had made two bales of cotton of 
our own, and it had only cost us 
$12.50 for rent and $4.75 for fertil- 
izer. MISS MAYME BALDWYN. 
Pittsboro, Miss. 





Mrs. Hutt’s Letters to Correspondents. 


I wish you would let me publish your full 
name with your letter, unless you have @ 
reason for not wishing it done. Of course, 
if one uses herself or her own family 
as illustration she will not wish it. Other- 
wise I think we might, as a letter froni a 
flesh and blood woman with a real name is 
always more interesting than “Pansy’’ or 
“x. 26m” h? 

* * * 

I have an order fer Parma violet roots for 
Mrs. J. A. H., if she will send me her ad- 
dress, 

s* 


Miss Virginia Harkey, Matthews, N. C.— 
As you did not telf how you were making 
the sauer kraut I cannot tell what is wrong 
with it. Following is the German manner of 
making it, and they are said to make the 
best in the world: Line the sides and bottom 
of a clean barrel or keg with cabbage leaves 
cut into fine shreds—one or two dozen large 
heads crisp white cabbage. Begin to pack, 
first a layer of cabbage about four inches 
deep, press down firmly and sprinkle with 
about four tablespoons salt. You may put 
one or two tart apples between. (The Ber- 
lin kraut has Malaga grapes instead of ap- 
ples; either imparts a fine flavor.) When you 
put in the layers pound with a wooden bee- 
tle until the cabbage is quite compact, and 
then add more cabbage, and so on until all 
has been salted, always pounding down each 
layer Last, cover with cabbage leaves, then 
a clean cloth, a well fitting beard and a 
heavy stone to act as a weight on the top of 
all. It is now ready to set away in a cool 
place—cellar preferred—to ferment. In two 
weeks, examine, remove the scum, if any; 
wash the cloth, board and stone, washing 
also the sides of the keg or jar and place 
all back again. This must be done weekly. 

* * * 


Mrs. Mary. Antoinette Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va.—I thank you for your cordial wel- 
come, I am very sorry but I do not find 
your artiele. It must have miscarried. I 
am sure it must have been a good article, 
because of what you say about feeding your 
babies. Perhaps you have a copy you can 
send me. MRS. HUTT. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 
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9530-9493—Costume for Misses and Small 
Women.—Waist 9530, and skirt, 9493, are 
both cut in five sizes: 14, ™, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 18-year size. This calls for 
two separate patterns. 10 cents for each. 


9527-9197—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9527, 
cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, 
bust measure. Skirt, 9497, cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist measure. 
It requires 6 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size, to make the entire gown. 
This calls for two separate patterns. 10 
cents for each. 


9518—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron.— Cut in 
three sizes: Small, medium, and large. It 
requires 3% yards of 27-inch material for 
the medium size. Price, 10 cents. 


9520—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in six 
sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. It requires 7 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 38-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





HARROWINGS. 











N THE issue of March 15, Prof. } 


Massey answers this’ inquiry: 
“Will ground limestone at $3 a ton 
pay as well as lime at $6.50 per 
ton?’”’ He says: 


“No. You can get ground 
limestone for $1 a ton and at 
that price it pays well to use it 
and you can get lime in bulk 
in carloads for less than $6.50 
per ton, too. You should use the 
the ground limestone about 
twice as heavily as burnt and 
slaked lime. But in buying 
lime never buy slaked lime, but 
always get the fresh burnt lime 
and slake it yourself, as it will 
more than double in bulk in 
slaking, and you need not 
freight the water.” 


Our friend, John Johnson wants to 
know if Prof. Massey interpreted this 
inquiry to mean $3 per ton delivered 
at the purchaser’s station, or $3 per 
ton at point of shipment—at the 
kiln or crusher? 

Harrow has no doubt Prof. Mas- 
sey interpreted the prices as apply- 
ing to burnt and ground limestone 
at point of shipment, for it is cer- 
tain Prof. Massey knows that it will 
cost $3 a ton for ground limestone 
(and $6.50 a ton for burnt lime) to 
lay it down at some railroad sta- 
tions, which have no lime kiln or 
crusher except at considerable dis- 
tance, even when only $1 is charged 
for it at the crusher. His statement 
that ground limestone can be had for 
$1 a ton makes this conclusion quite 
certain. 

The man who pays $3 a ton for 
ground limestone, even at his nearest 
railroad station, is paying a pretty 
high price, ‘but he might be able to 
use some of it economically at such 
a price; while he could not afford to 
pay $3 a ton at the crusher and then 
add the freight charges which must 
usually be paid. 

According to Van Slyke ground 
limestone at $3 per ton is as cheap 
as burnt lime at $5.50 a ton. If 
these prices applied to point of de- 
livery they would be equivalent; but 
if they applied to point of shipment 
and the freight rates were the same 
rer ton, the burnt lime would be 
cheaper, because more freight would 
be paid on 100 pounds of actual lime 
in the ground limestone, because of 
its lower content of actual lime, than 
on 100 pounds of actual lime in the 
burnt lime. To make these prices 
comparable at point of shipment the 
trouble of slaking the burnt lime 
would have to balance the higher 
freight charges on the actual lime in 
the ground limestone. For some pur- 
poses the ground limestone might 
have certain advantages which would 
balance the greater freight charges, 
but it is doubtful if this would be 
generally true. HARROW. 





Likes the One-Horse Mower. 


HO not a one-horse farmer, I own 
and use a one-horse mowing ma- 
chine. I bought the machine when 
I was a one-horse farmer and I have 
never regretted that I bought it. 
On a small farm, it is a time-saver, 
a labor-saver, and a money-saver. It 
cuts hay as well as a two-horse ma- 
chine—not so much, as its cut '3 only 
3% feet—but several acres can be 
cut in a day with even a small horse. 
It saves cutting with a _ scythe. 
With it one can get into smaller 
places than he can with a two-horse 
machine. 
I advise all one-horse farmers to 
get one-horse mowing machines. 


They will have hay that otherwise | 


they would not have. : 

I have sheds for my tools and keep 
them under the sheds. I seldom leave 
a tool out at night, and also keep 
them out of the sun as much as pos- 
sible. J. H. SHIVELY. 

Buechel, Ky. 
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Beverly Poultry Yards, 


KITTRELL, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Four Prizes State Fair, Raleigh, 1912. 


Prettiest birds ever seen in this country. Prize 
Pen averaged 20 eggs per hen in winter months 
Our yards including July and August pullets are 
averaging 60 per cent daily. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING: 
$1.50 to $5 per setting; $6 to $12.50 per 100. 
Trios, from $7.50 to $25 
Cockerels ....sess sc $2 to $10 


Enquiries promptly answered. 














Lester Tompkins § (, Rhode Island 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE $2. to $5. each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 

Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
$5. per trio. Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 

every $1 received. 
ARMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T. H. Crudup,Prop. ttrell, N.C. 














SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 
Rocky Mount Poultry Show 
Champion silver cup best bird in show, silver cup for 
best White Wyandotts, silver cup for best White 
Plymouth Rocks, silver cup for best display (all va- 
rieties). $2.50 gold special for best S. C. White Leg- 
horns, $2.50 gold special for best White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, $2.50 gold special for best Bantam class. 
8 special ribbons, 10 first premiums, 5 seconds, 3 
thirds, from a class of 35 birds entered in show. Write 
us for prices before buying your foundation stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
KIMBALL FARMS, 


Route 6, OXFORD, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17 50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatch 
them. Order today, 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 

















E S For a Fane oe 
ite ymou 

g HATCHING Rocks White and 

Columbian Wyan- 

dottes, S. C.R.I. Reds, White and Buff Orping- 

tons S C. Black Minorcas, S. C, White and 

Brown Leghorns. $1.50 per sitting of 15; 

Orpingtons $2.00 for 15. ; 

A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DEP’T. 

West Raleigh, N. C. a 
S. C. B Leghorns, 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 f.0,? peeiinas 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 


. BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 
PURE BRED 15 eggs to sitting. S.C. White 
Leghorns $1.00 S C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $250. From prize stock. 
MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S C. 




















Eggs! Eggs! Eggs!—iIndian Runner ducks, 
Ballard strain; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. 13 
duck eggs, $1 and $1.50; 15 hen eggs, $1 and 
$1.50. HOP CREEK POULTRY FARM, 
Hickory, N. C., Route 1, Box 27%. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Eggs from hardy, pure-bred stock of each, 
$1 per sitting. By parcel post, $1.25. 


J. O. BARKSDALE, Red Hill, Va, 








FREE POULTRY BOOK—Shenk’s 1913 Cat- 
alog is Worth $$$ in Many Homes. 
It describes and quotes lowest prices on 
eggs. 30 breeds of Turkeys, Ducks and 
Chickens. Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 





EGGS For Hatching—From prize-winning 
pens. Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Lang- 
shans, White Orpingtons, Buff, Columbian, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes. Catalog 
free. DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S. C. White Leghorns, hite Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, 1913 mating list free 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 








Do You Want Winners in White Rocks, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds or Mottled Anconas? If 
so, order eggs from the White Oak Poultry 
Farm, Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 406, W. 10th Ave, 
Charlotte, N. C. Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 per 
15. Stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed, 





PRIZE WINNERS 


Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 

FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





White Wyandottes (Fishel strain), Black 
Minoreas and Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. EGGS, $2 for 15. Can ship eggs on 
short notice. 

M. R. TOLAR, Parkton, N. C. 





EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 
by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 
| Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 


Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





Eggs! Eggs!! Eggs!!! Pigs! Pigs!! Pigs!!! 
“The hen that lays is the‘then that pays” You 
always find that hen at SHAY’S. Also Duroc- 
Jersey Pigs of purest breeding. 
SWINE & POULTRY FARM, Cruso, N. C. 
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A Better Grade of 
Tobacco 


and MORE OF IT, can be raised per acre if you fertilize 
liberally with 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


before planting. Nourish with the same plant food 
during growth, and use modern farming methods if you 
have not already adopted them. V.-C. Fertilizers are 
vastly superior to other tobacco fertilizers. Profitable 


Tobacco Culture is fully explained in our free 1913 
FARMERW’ YEAR BOOK or almanac, which will be 
sent to you on your request. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 
RICHMOND -<- _ VIRGINIA 
3 


More than a 


bale per acre 


That was the rate of yield from Alabama land, top 
dressed at the rate of 100 pounds per acre with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It matures cotton before the boll weevil affects it. In drought 
it keeps the plant from shedding its bolls. 


Free Book on the Cultivation of Cotton 


which I have prepared, bearing especially on fertilization of cotton and con- 
trol of the boll weevil; tells how to grow big crops at little cost. 
























87 Madison 


Avenue 





Prize Winning Hogs & Poultry 
Blanchard and Wickoff strain. S.C. White Leghorns best layers. Berkshire Pigs by registered 
boar, “Rex the 12th” and sow ‘“‘Mistress Annie” have some beauties on hand. Write for prices and 
full description. J. J. REDDICK, Gatesville, N. C. 

24 greatest roofing bargain ever 
offered. ade in America’s 
“4 Spotless Rubber Roofing, except in two to 
five pieces to the roll, instead of one con- 


Mill Ends—Per Roll 7 5 
biggest and best roofing fac- 
4 tinuous piece. 














ORIGINAL AND 
GENUINE 
















With nails and cement. The 
tory—exactly the same quality as our 
ough roofing in each roll 
to cover 100 square feet and allow for laps. 
Large head nails and cement furnished 
with each roll. 1 ply weighs about 36 ibs., 
2 ply 46 Ibs., 3 ply 56 Ibs. per roll. Ship- 
“a 6ped guick from Richmond-—little freight. 

1 ply Mill Ends $ .75 per roll 

2 ply Mill Ends 1.04 per roll 

3 ply Mill Ends 1.20 per roll F 
Order now or write for samples of rubber ¢ 
roofing, and get our Spotless catalog giv- 
ing prices on guaranteed goods for home 
and farm at prices that save you one third. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
76 Shockhoe Slip Richmond, Va. 

“The South’s Mail Order House.’’ 














American_ Steel 
Fence Posts 
Cheaper than 
Wood and More 
uraodie, 
Get Catalog. 








Two Great Books Free 


“Making the Farm Pay”’—a simple and 
short treatise on farming, covering the 
2 things every farmer and bis boy should 
know—sent free on request. r 

“The Making of Steel’?—a complete account. simply and 
clearly presented, with many illustrations. This subject 
never before presented in so concise a manner. Every 
farmer and his boy should read this. Sent free on reques& 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Ch'eago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Depvers 
U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco. 








<2 Spray and have 
Let Fancy Fruit 


Fancy fruit pays big. Keep your trees 
clean and have the whole crop fancy, by 
spraying with Deming high-pressure pumps. 
The powerful mist kills all the bugs. 





(eXSTTiar'd Spray Pumps 


are simple, strong, durable. Easy to pump. 


Also makers of the old and reliable American 
Bale Ties. 


AGENTS—$24 A WEEK 


New Patented Automatic Curry Comb. 
Cleans Horse in half the time. No clogging 
with hair and dirt. Every horse-owner 
buys. Big profits---Sworn proof. - R. 
Pett says, “‘It’s a dandy. Sold 14 last 

** Free sample to workers. 





More than twenty kinds. See your dealer. 
Write us for valuable spraying calendar and 
catalog—free. 

THE DEMING COMPANY 
195 Depot Street SALEM OHIO 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








A Good Garden in Arkansas 
Rice Belt. 


S IT is getting time to think about 

our early garden, and I see few 
really good gardens, especially on 
farms where rice is grown in this 
part of the country, I will give the 
readers of Progressive Farmer my 
experience of 1912. 


My garden is about one-fourth of 


an acre. In December, 1911, my hus- 
band put on stable manure till 
ground was covered. He used a 


spreader, thus getting it even. He 
then plowed it length-wise in two 
lands, thus leaving a ditch in the 
middle; this serves both to drain the 
garden and as a path. 


In first part of March, 1912 I hoed, 
raked the soil and planted the early’ 
vegetables, lettuce, radish, peas, 
spinach, beets, carrots, onion seed 
and also 15 cents worth onion sets. 
In all my seed cost me $1 with what 
I had saved from year before. 

April 5, my husband plowed half 
of the garden, harrowed, furrowed it 
planted two bushels Irish potatoes. 
Owing to very wet weather only 
about two-thirds of potatoes came 
up. We cultivated with one-horse 
cultivator. Had plenty of potatoes 
from June 1 till the end of Septem- 
ber for our family of seven. 

April 8, put out cabbage plants, 
which had been started in small hot- 
bed. When all danger of frost was 
over put out tomato plants, planted 
snap beans, cucumber seed, more 
radish and lettuce. Had early radish 
and lettuce to use by this time. 
Latter part of April, planted wa- 
termelon and muskmelon in places 
where potatoes didn’t come. For the 
melon seed I made round hills using 
a few shovels full of hen droppings in 
each, mixing up well with the earth. 
Then as the seed came up sprinkled 
with wood ashes and sulfur to keep 
off bugs. As the potatoes got large 
enough to use they were dug around 
the melon hills, thus leaving a melon 
patch on the potato ground, from 
which we had more melons than we 
could eat. s 

As soon as the first vegetables 
came off, planted more beans, put 
cabbage and tomato plants between 
rows of onions and wherever ground 
was bare up to July. Also planted 
lima pole beans on potato ground. 

We had cabbage from last of May 
till end of August. Tomatoes from 
end of June till frost killed the vines. 
Had plenty of lima beans all through 
late summer and fall, and some dry 
for use this winter. Had snap beans 
till frost came. 

About one-fourth of the garden 
was planted to potatoes the middle of 
May and mulched with straw. These 
came up fine, yielding pretty well, 
but were not good quality. About 
September 2, mulch was burned and 
potatoes dug, ground plowed, harrow- 
ed and sown in Purple Top turnips. 
Owing to the ground being moist un- 
der the mulch, turnips came up in a 
few days while others failed on ac- 
count of very dry fall to come up at 
all. We had the finest kind of tur- 
nips, gave to neighbors and sold 
some as high as $1 per bushel. In 
all sold just $22.10 worth of veg- 
etables. 

There is now canned kraut and 
fresh canned cabbage, pickled cucum- 
bers, tomatoes canned, preserved, 
sweet and sour green pickles, can- 
ned beets, canned snap beans and 
ground cherry preserves more than 
enough to do us. 

I used no commercial fertilizer, 
nothing but stable manure, hen drop- 
pings and the wood ashes from the 
kitchen stove. Cultivated with hoe 
and rake as soon as possible after 
each rain and kept down weeds. 

MRS. THEO SCHAFFER. 

Stuggart, Ark. 





Don’t fail to read the advertisements this 





ight. 
THOMAS MFG CO. 23656 Home St. Dayton, @ 





week. 


What a Plot of Land 15 x 24 
Feet Did. 
AST of February, 1912, I broke 
this plot thoroughly with garden 
fork; fertilized heavily with stable 
manure on top of ground; opened 
rows four or five inches deep, planted 
Irish Cobbler potatoes 12 inches in 
row, using very small amount of fer- 
tilizer in row. Kept clean with hoe; 
last working drew the dirt to pota- 
toes and planted Country Gentleman 
corn in balk. Both yields were high- 
ly satisfactory. 

Last of September, pulled stalks 
and cleared land thoroughly. Broke 
with fork its full length about 11 
inches; applied stable fertilizer heav- 
ily on entire surface, marked off rows 
with onion hoe, about three inches 
deep, planted Pearl onion sets two 
inches apart in bottom, pressing them 
down. Put no _ covering. When 
three or four inches high filled trench 
nearly full with well-rotted stable and 
hen-house fertilizer. No commercial 
fertilizer used. There were 12 rows 
24 feet long. Worked them once 
thoroughly with fork, filling furrow 
up loose around sets. Finished sell- 
ing onions January 15, 1913. Sold 
for 40 cents per dozen bunches, 
about eight or ten onions in bunch. 
Amount realized $6, 

GEO. H. HENING. 

North Birmingham, Ala. 





How to Plant Pole Lima Beans. 


PLANT about the first of May by 

side of garden fence, three beans 
in place two feet apart. I leave two 
but one plant will give stand. I find 
the more distance the better the 
growth and bearing. I plant by tak- 
ing the back of bean between finger 
and thumb and press eye into ground, 
as they come up more readily and 
not so liable to rot, which they are 
likely to do if planted flat. It is a 
good plan to soak beans over night, 
as they come up more promptly. I 
plant a variety I call the Mammoth 
Cluster, a cross between our common 
butter or Carolina bean and a large 
white Northern variety, (King of the 
Garden. ) J. Y. SAVAGE. 

Scotland Neck, N. C. 





Catawba Yam a Good Potato. 


HE Catawba Yam originated in 

the adjoining county of Catawba 
where the potato is one of the lead- 
ing money crops, by crossing the 
Nancy Hall and Southern Queen. 
They grow medium to large, few lit- 
tle ones, light yellow skin, deeper 
yellow inside, sweet and very juicy 
when baked, medium early, vines 
short and vigorous, leaves large and 
dense. The best all-round potato 
you can grow. 

Plants can be set any time from 
May first to middle of June. Have 
grown good ones set out in stubble 
ground after harvest. Can be set in 
a dry time by putting a little water 
in each hill and planting in the even- 
ing. J. FRANK WARLICK. 

Lincolnton, N. C. 





Carrots for Table Use. 


ARROTS require a mellow, well en- 

riched, deeply dug soil. I plant the 
medium length varieties about the 
first of April in rows two feet apart. 
Sow thinly and when well up thin 
out to four to six inches apart. Work 
well and deeply. Can sow again in 
June if weather is favorable. Can be 
left in open ground all winter with 
just a little soil drawn up over 
crowns. J. Y. SAVAGE. 

Scotland Neck, N. C. 





Parsnips require a deep, rich, mel- 
low soil. Sow thinly in rows two 
feet apart, thin out to four to six 
inches apart as soon as well estab- 
lished. Work well and deeply. Sow in 
April and again in June if season is 
favorable. Stand winter without pro- 
tection.— J. Y. Savage. 
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| WHERE TO. BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier aad Cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam = for $15: 
Keystone ne en Duke, the Grand Ch ampion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Re rsey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 





Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
Allbreeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
uaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 


to the purchaser. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 











Fancy Berkshire Pigs | 


Best of breeding, splendid individ- 
uals. Prices reasonable. 
White Orpington Cockerels 
$2.50 Each. 
White Orpington and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs $1.00 per 15. 


Seed Corn, Marlboro, Batts Prolific 
and Sanders Improved, 


$2.50 bushel. Peck 75 cents. 








FAIRVIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
wall 








Berkshire Special for This Week. 


Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 


piece No. 136964. 
DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 

KIMBALL FARM, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Route No. 6, 








REGISTERED HOGS 
1 Berkshire Boar 6 months old $15.00 
1 eee Boar 9 months old jhoede 00 
1 Duroc Boar 9 months old 
2 Berkanire’ Gilts 7 months old $25.00 re bred. 


State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS., 


PIP PPP PPD nnwmnnwnnw—mv*? 


Duroc Jerseys 


Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain. 

In order to make room for our spring 
crop of pigs, we will quote very special 
prices on few choice service boars, and 
bred gilts due to farrow last day of 
March and April. Pigs of all ages at 
reasonable prices. 
L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


New Collins Catalog, Free a 

Tells how to get finest 

Jersey Reds—“the per- 

Be profit pigs’—at big 
savings. 




















é 
375 Ibs. in 
9S months! 


HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 


Box 15, 00D) 








70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—* ‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for prices. 

FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON. Forest Depot, Va. 








HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
~~ . of the .best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
0 ship 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

Show Horses All Ages 

The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase: 


Lowest prices andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 
est freight. 


Pictures. price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 














> 
Place at the Head of Your Herd an Individual From 


LUCERNE HERD HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


The Greatest Milk Producers in the World 
Comprising 6 daughters of Pontiac Korndyke, 7 Semahiers 9 of Lord Netherland De Kol, 1 daughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol, 3 daughters of Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad, and the former 
world’s champion junior 2-years-olds i in semi-official 





year’s test. MILK BUTTER 
Woodcrest Meta Vernon--..._...... 14,463.4 §83.03 
Woodcrest Aaggie Jewel-........... 16,426.1 699 34 


Pontiac Korndyke has 12 daughters averaging 30 pounds of 
butter per week, one recently making a record of 38 pounds 
er week. A Bull of this strain.of Holsteins recently sold for 


"A few choice individuals for sale as follows: We have 
for sale at very reasonable prices 10 to 15 young males, Hol- 
stein-Friesians of above strain from 3 months to 2 years old 
and about the same number of females from 3 to 15 months 
old. All splendidly marked and in fine condition. 


Address P. H. HANES, Winst Sal N.C. 














= —Y 
JERSEYS: e Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 

daughter brought $1,600 at Cooper’ @ and others have brought . prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Emineat of Wyldwood; Fern t and T 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 160 head of imported pont American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormenters crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 16-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 

BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellew’s Rival. Sows of 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Columbia, S. C. 











eee: 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high class bull at 
alow figure. I bought him at T. S. Cooper 
& Sons sale for use in my own herd but after- 
wards bought Eminent’s Flying Fox. 

His sire sold at auction for $11.100. His 
dam is a daughter of the great Flying Fox. 


PRICE $250 


, Dropped April 18, 1910. 
Write for pedigree and further particulars. 





















Butter Profits ¢ 


bin ought to get more butter 

rofits, Jersey Cattle mean 
Snore butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
poo net oe of keep than any 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She isa 
persistent milker. Jerseys are easily accli- 
mated. They live long and keep healthy. 
They mean steady butter profits. Write 
now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 

AMERICAN — CATTLE CLUB a 
324 W. 234 &t., New ¥: 









Registered Jersey Bulls-—— 


Sired by Ora’s — 79165 (the butter bull) 
and Raleigh of Ingleside 74737 one of the 
most royally bred bulls in the South, and 
out of cows with public butter tests, yearly 
records and showring honors. Write for 
descriptive price list. ; 
DUTCH DAIRY FARM - 

H. P. Lutz, Proprietor, Newton, N. C. 

















GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Breeders of Holstein and Jersey Cattle, 
Berkshire and Tamworth Hogs. 


YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
For prices and description write, 
M. P. JARNAGIN, Athens, Ga. 








On Tuesday, April 8th, we will hold our Third Annual Spring Auction of 


Registered Herefords 
At La Vernet Stock Farm, in sight of the Capitol, Jackson, Miss. 


Sale will consist of 40 head--22 excellent young bulls ready for service 
and 18 choice females. Ifyou can’t attend the sale, send your bids to Dr. 
Tait Butler or Mr. J. A. Martin_of the Progressive Farmer, Memphis, 
Tenn , who will be at the sale. Write for catalog. 


Ww. J. DAVIS & CO., JACKSON, MISS. 











Point Comfort 4th No. 318421 





Ss. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 

WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, 8S. C. 


DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


MAMMOTH BLACK. 


978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in North Caro- 
lina. We originated this hog. Have 
near 200 fine pigs onhand. Order before 
picked over. 
Price: 8 to 10 weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
air. Males and gilts, 4 to 5 months old, 
12 to $15 each. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
EOL RALE LEE ATEN AE 


POLAND CHINA Ss. 


PLPLSPLPPPPILSSSISLIDAA PLLSSPI SP ALPLSPSLILS 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas—10 summer and fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
sows, $25 to ‘$35. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R. I, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
SHEEP. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
COLLIE PUPS 
One service Essex boar; one service Poland 
China boar. Two, three and four months Es- 
sex males; a number of young ewes and rams. 
L, G. JONES, Tebaccoville, N. C. 


HEREFORDS. 


LPLDLPP PLP PADI DIDI ADnnw—"n 


Herefords  Peit.nir4 in the, South. 


Booking orders now. 














ror PARRA 


ESSEX HOGS 

















_PE RCHERONS. 
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Aarne 


Adirondack Farms 


GLEN FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallions and 
Mares. Catalog D if interested. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 

















DON’T WASTE TIME. 
Every spring your mares drop _ inferior 
colts you lose one more year of your time in 
which to breed the stuff that pays. There's 
profit in Percherons because they are what's 
wanted. Don't delay. Investigate now. [lt 
put my time against yours to prove you 
should PURCHASE PERCHERONS. 
Address or cal! upon me freely. 
WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y Percheron So- 
cfety of America. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SADDLE HORSES 








oe MULEFOOTS, eee GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. ee: 
The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
If you are going to put your money in | ~™~ wba tng pe ee ee 


pening Cattie—A pet “choice young ‘bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS 
PURE- BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTL 
The Greatest Dairy ck Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt 


hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin 

AK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


TAMWORTHS. 








PRPRPPAPLALAAAI Onn Rann 


“ PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. { 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 


40 res, colts and fillies of the very best 
Denmark and Chiet ‘breeding. Special prices on stal- 
lions for the next thirty days. The best saddle horses 
in the land are bred in the Heart of the Blue Grass 

Catalog now ready. J.F COOK, Lexington, Ky. 





J AOKS, 


LILLILLSS weer SLAP DII In 


The Mantudies Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
Select from. 


JOE E. be ny gg 
Junction City, K 


Branch Barn Rocky Mount: N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 





R.F. D.1, 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of Pe oe 
ali the grand champion prizes offered at the 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





VETERIN: ARY COLLEGE 


Waves rrr PLL LDIIIO 


THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 


great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, | at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of | students in all lines of veterinary work 


1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs, | Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- | Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, | lawn, Ave., Philadelphia. 


Kentucky. 








Veterinarians Are Needed—4, p"°*- 


able, use- 
ful profession which is not crowded. A thorough graded 
course of three years offered by 


The Kansas City Veterinary College. 


Write Dr. 5. Stewart, Dean, 
1380 East 15th St. 


Two-year-old Pure-bred Tamworth Boar for 
sale. Perfect condition and well pro- 
portioned. Price $35. 

D. T. EDWARDS, Kinston, N. C. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the best and btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 
Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





A Notice to Georgia Farmers. 


‘Will you p'ease send me names and ad- 


dresses of men in Georgia who have good 
milk cows for sale.” So writes a Florida 
lady. Is the hint sufficient? 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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| inoculates enough seed for one acre. 


Grow Alfalfa 


Soy Beans, Peas, Clovers— 
any Leguminous Crops 


BY INOCULATION 


Can Be Grown in Any Seetion. 
TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) WORTH OF 


FERGUSON’S 








Alfalfa plant 
inoculated with 
Ferguson’s Bacteria. 


NITROGEN FIXING BACTERIA 


Without 
inoculation 














Will give a larger yield than expen- 
ize commercial fertilizer. 
Z * Ferguson’s Bacteria have been tried and tested by thousands. Re- 
sults have proven their worth. Shows highest count by Government experts 
test. Is not an experiment. Simple directions---easily carried out by any 
farmer---insures larger yields with less work. 
WHAT FERGUSON’S BACTERIA WILL DO. 


1. These bacteria furnish the best and most valuable fertilizer in the world, in 


unlimited quantities and at only a nominal cost of money and labor. 
« 


. They take nitrogen from the air, convert it into nitrates available for plant 
food and give it to the plant. 

8. Increase crops undér ordinary conditions from 25 per cent to 60 per cent, with 
no extra work. Make possible profitable crops on barren soil. Improve crops on 
good farm land. 

4. Store up on the roots, in the form of nodules varying in size from a mere 
speck to about a half inch in diameter, the excess nitrates which the plant does not 
use. Official reports show this reserve supply of nitrates has been, in some tested 
eases, equal to 850 pounds per acre, or more nitrates than are contained in several 
tons of the average commercial fertilizer. ; 

5. Gather moisture—this enables an inoculated field to withstand drouths or dry 
seasons that would otherwise destroy the crop. 

To obtain the best results your soil should be free from acid. Test your soil, 
and if acid, use 1,500 to 2,500 pounds of ground limestone or caustic lime to the 
acre—this will sweeten your soil for inoculation. Directions for testing for acid soil 
sent on request. J 

Try one acre this spring. Alfalfa brings $50 to $80 per acre. Send $2 for trial 
package—enough to inoculate seed for one a¢re—or $9 for five-acre package. Sent 
prepaid with full instructions. Write today for booklet and proof of results. Get 
posted in time to plant. Now is the time to act. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO., 


(Laboratories Richmond, Va.) Dept, B. 55 Liberty St, New York City 




















HERE’S THE SAW MILL THAT 
LEADS THEM ALL. 


The Scott 20th Century Saw Mill. The mill 
# « for you. Lightest running, fastest cutting, 
cleanest working, easiest, simplest and cheapest to operate. All the im- 
provements invented by the best master mechanics and sawyers. Built to stand _up 
under the hardest wear and tear without giving trouble. Complete satisfaction. Im- 
proved Heacock-King variable’belt feed works, 20th Century Dogs, St. Clair Set Works and 
other important features, 


Send to Scott For Your Planer 


Here’s the planer and matcher you’ve been looking for. It will surface, match flooring 
and ceiling, make moulding, dress 24-in, wide by 5% 

in. thick, tongue and groove. Capacity 10,000 ft. 
per day. Strongand durable. Easily and cheaply 
operated. Completely equipped with ption of 
belting. Best on earth. Write at once for free illus 
trated catalog E. 


SCOTT MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga 


Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Mae 
chinery, 






Write today for free oy 
illustrated Catalog E ak 
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AUST 


ROCK & RYE 


THE 


T 
TOBACCO Herc 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot—makes you 
happy It’s a man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


out—and 


Inc., proof. Why not 


BAILEY BROS., 
WINSTON-SALEM N, 6. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 


proposition that w7ll interest you Address 








no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our HERCULES MFG. CO. 180 21st St., Centerville, lowa 
= — Y Es ; < 8 } 


err unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
* r Mipabicgpepaicyictgent 1, AD 


is honesty and b resp y. 








Georgia Farm Lands 








In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusiing itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘*‘Georgia’”’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY j 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga | 











is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 


OU can clear an acre or more 
of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 

Doubles land_value—enables 

‘ou to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 

the first year after stumps are 

$750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 


Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 

acts—shows many 

photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 






















copy to a_neighbor who does not read it. 


If you do not file your papers, give this 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union, 








A RECORD OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK. 





What the Farmers’ “Union Has Done 
For South Carolina Farmers. 


HE Farmers’ Union was first or- 
ganized in this State about six 
years ago. Tho some of the local 
Unions have fallen by the wayside, 
Five Forks Local 
Union No. 1 is still 
alive and reports 
regularly to coun; 


ty Union. 
The fact that the 
Farmers’ Union 


through its repre- 
sentative meetings 
and its commit- 
tees and its of- 
ficers has furnish- 
ed a means of 
communication by 
which the organized farmer could 
speak to the outside world regarding 
matters of education, business, legis- 
lation and other things and make 
known his ideas, his condition and 
his wants, is a matter of no small im- 
portance, when we come to think of 
its possibilities. An organization can 
always speak louder than an individ- 
ual. This is a sufficient argument 
for him to stay organized. 

The Union has saved to the farm- 
ers of the State many, many dollars 
in the purchase of fertilizers. One 
county Union has for several years 
been buying for the entire member- 
ship in the county in one transaction 
and has been securing exceptionally 
good terms. 

In the marketing of cotton the in- 
fluence of the Farmers’ Union has 
added to the price obtained millions 
of dollars that went primarily into 
the pockets of the farmers, but was 
beneficial in all the avenues of trade. 

A considerable number of ware- 
houses have recently been built in 
different parts of the State, and while 
they are not yet federated into a sys- 
tem, they have helped greatly in mar- 
keting the products of the farm for 
the benefit of the producer. 


In many counties in the State the 
Union ‘has promoted a better feeling 
between farmers and bankers that 
has been of incalculable good to the 
general public. It has brought them 
closer together and has caused each 
to see the situation somewhat from 
the point of view of the other. 

Through the efforts of the Farm- 
ers’ Union advances on cotton stored 
have been secured at a 6 per cent rate 
of: interest to such an extent that it 
ought, by another season, to be gen- 
eral over the State. 

The Union has endorsed and assist- 
ed the work of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the State 
Commisisoner of Agriculture and has 
often expressed its appreciation of 
the efforts of Clemson College to im- 
prove agricultural conditions. It en- 
dorsed the Corn Exposition and all 
other movements for the betterment 
of the farmer. 

The President and Secretary of the 
State Farmers’ Union both became 
members of the South Carolina Plant 
Breeders’ Association at its organiza- 
tion recently. The President of the 
State Union was elected Vice-Pres- 
ident of the association. The object 
of this association is to develop 
purer and better types of seeds and 
to eliminate mongrel and unprofitable 
types. And while increasing the 
yields per acre, also promote a better 
system of selling the market crops 
by standardizing them. 

The influence of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion was felt in securing the elimina- 
tion of the immigration feature from 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
Its influence was also an important 
factor in securing the enactment of 





MR. REID. 





pure food and pure seed laws and 
charging the State Department of Ag- 
riculture with the enforcement of 
same. 

The Union secured legislation af- 
fecting cotton tare and carried a test 
case before the Supreme Court, which 
gave a decision sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the act. This was 
known as the 6 per cent tare law. 

The State Farmers’ Union at a spe- 
cial meeting held January, 1912, ask- 
ed the State Legislature to pass a bill 
to create and operate a State Ware- 
house System for storing cotton. This 
was done, but the bill was declared 
unconstitutional in some parts by the 
Supreme Court. Another bill has 
been prepared, submitted to the ex- 
amination of good legal authority and 
been endorsed by same. It is believ- 
ed that it will stand the test of the 
court. The new bill was introduced 
at the 1913 session of the Legislature 
and it was continued till the next ses- 
sion. Its chances for passage are fa- 
vorable. 

The President of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union has been very diligent in 
bringing the subject of scientific 
marketing to the attention of the col- 
leges of the State and to the public 
generally. He is receiving from the 
State University cordial co-operation 
in the efforts to solve this great prob- 
lem and also the one of rural credits 
which is so nearly related. 

Much good has been done by the 
Farmers’ Union in South Carolina, 
and more can be done in the future 
than in the past. The work of the 
organization is constructive and of 
its possibilities for development ‘‘the 
half has never yet been told.” 

J. WHITNER REID. 

Secretary S. C. State Farmers’ 
Union. 





COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTEN- 
DANCE. 


Why It is a Just and Sensible Policy. 


HERE can be no such thing as 

compulsory education. “One man 
can lead a horse to water, but ten 
men cannot make it drink” aptly il- 
lustrates this thing called compulsory 
education. We may provide the 
schools, we may compel the attend- 
ance of the children, but unless the 
teacher is properly qualified and has 
that indefinable something called 
“personality”? there will be little real 
education. 
_ I am struck with the reasons given 
in the letters for this page for the 
failure of the Union to do more, and 
to enlist more farmers in its ranks. 
Lack of education is the reason that 
seems to rise foremost in the minds 
of writers. In commenting on one of 
these letters, I have deemed it time 
to come out squarely for compulsory 
school attendance, and for a six- 
months term each year for children 
from eight to 14 years old. 

It may seem too “drastic.” But if 
our North Carolina State Union and 
this paper are right in insisting on a 
six-months school term, I think to re- 
quire attendance for the six years 
from eight to 14 equally as important. 
But some will say a poor child can- 
not attend. I do not know how it is 
in the factory districts, but I am sure 
farm children could attend = six 
months without any hurt to the farm. 





I see Negro children attend from 
November first to May first, and 
help their parents between May 
first and November first. On any 


well regulated farm the 
are not needed all day, except 
in the hoeing season of May, 
June and July, and the cotton pick- 
ing season of August, September and 
October. That is, if the parent recl- 
ly and truly wishes them to be in 
school. April could be substituied 
for the month from July 15 to Au- 


children 
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gust 15 in this part of the Cotton 
Belt. But this period would be bet- 
ter used in farmers’ institutes, sing- 
ing schools and domestic science 
schools. 

Such farming would require more 
attention to home supplies, and less 
cotton, and the cotton should be of a 
big-boll variety so as to be easily and 
rapidly picked. And I believe that 
destitute children, those whom all 
compulsory laws excuse, could be 
kept in school four or five hours a 
day for six months of the year, if 
there were really an earnest purpase 
on the part of the people to do so, 
and a willingness to surrender some 
of our boasted Amglo-Saxon liberty 
for the good of humanity. 

Two of our-good friends in South 
Carolina have been discussing this 
problem, using two columns each on 
opposite sides of the question, and 
repeating at an interval of two weeks. 
It seemed to me a needless multi- 
plicity of words. Prohibition, com- 
pulsory school attendance, the stock- 
law, a State warehouse system, all 
rest on the broad ground of protec- 
tion of the weak for the good of the 
whole people. The same principles 
underlie each proposition, and are 
fundamental in a sound public policy. 
And it is only a question of time 
when each will be so recognized. All 
have been opposed and will be oppos- 
ed by interests and persons who think 
that custom has given them the in- 
alienable right to do as they please. 
Local option is as absurd in one as in 
another. Or if allowed at all, will be 
where communities are willing to 
fence themselves off to themselves 
and to be held responsible to the 
outside parties for the damage their 
stock, liquor and illiteracy do the 
outside public 


HOW ONE LOCAL SAVES MONEY 


Weekly Prize Letter. 


BELIEVE that there has been 
more real good for the Middleton 
neighborhood started at our little lo- 
cal than at any other local in the 
county. 

We first took up the fertilizer 
proposition. We were paying from 
$25 to $30 for the 10-2-2 goods and 
the merchants claimed it was going 
up all the time, so we all agreed to 
buy together and appoint a commit- 
tee to contract for us. We went to 
the merchants and told them that we 
were organized to buy fertilizer to- 
gether and the man that would give 
us the best prices would get the fer- 
tilizer trade of our local. ‘So we con- 
tracted with one and got our 10-2-2 
goods for $22.50, a saving of from 
$5 to $7.50 per ton that year. 

We then in our local got up and 
discussed the good and advantage 











there would be in organizing a dis- 
trict Union, so we set the time and 
place and notified ten or 12 other lo- 
cals to meet us at that time and 
place. There were about ten locals 
Tepresented with full delegations, 
and we organized and elected our of- 
ficers and also a fertilizer agent and 
have had one ever since to deal di- 
rect with the factories. Now our 
agent handles very near all the fer- 
tilizer that comes to Middleton and 
there are from 20 to 30 cars shipped 
to Middleton each year, and we get 
our fertilizer for about $20 per ton. 
Besides the fertilizer, we are doing a 
lot of other good in our district Un- 
ion. 

Our little local then discussed the 
trade house proposition which was a 
wonderful success. There have been 
Many other things up in our local 
that have been of great good .to the 
entire farming class of our neighbor- 
hood. So, I don’t believe that there 
iS a local in the State that has done 
any more for its members and the 
country in general than our little lo- 
cal. It is true we don’t buy from our 
State Agent as much as our sister lo- 
cals do, but we find by working and 
co-operating and buying together that 
we can.save ourselves some money. 

I was Secretary-Treasurer of our 
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V/The Better Way to Buy Fertilizer 


In buying your fertilizer this year, you.not only want to secure the fertilizer 
with the analysis suited to your soil and crop, but you also want those plant 
foods to be in forms that will feed your crop every day from start to finish. 
Some plant foods may be so quickly available that the benefits are not lasting \ \h 
—or so slowly available that the crop must stand still waiting for plant food. 
So this year use 


“AA” Brand Fertilizers 


We offer brands to suit every soil and crop, compounded to Ordinary analysis will show all “AA” brands to equal 
supply those plant foods that Southern crops demand at the their guarantee, but they cannot show their great superiority. 
time when they are needed For ordinary analysis shows only the number of pounds of 

Ww iv i , i i] _— plant food. : ; : 
able pe owe A om ee Se It does not show the form in which these plant foods exist. 




















And upon their form depends their value to the crop. 

But out in the field, you can see the result of our 
improvements—the value of our precautions 

We want you to know more about “AA” brands. We 
want you to try them, for the goods will be more con- 
We use the very best sources of Phosphoric Acid, always vincing proof than any advertisement. 
available to the plant. Write our nearest office for full information and a 

We supply the Potash in different forms to suit the copy of our booklet. It will be sent you free with the 

needs of different crops. name of the dealer who can supply you. 


To avoid the loss of Nitrogen by leaching, we use a source 
of Nitrogen—always available—that cannot be washed out 
of your soil, and one which prevents the fertilizer from 
making your soil acid. 














The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 





SOUTHERN FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES LOCATED AT 


Montgomery, Ala. Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola,Fla. Savannah, Ga, 
. Columbia, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Wilmington, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 





















local for five years. I am now Presi- ff ) 
dent of our local and Secretary-Treas- OUR 

urer of our district Union, and any 

suggestions or good advice from any- 


one would be highly appreciated by Pa Weed Pa ae Farmers Work 
either local or district Union. os . “ ‘ 
Engines 


W. H. ELLIOTT. 
Middleton, Tenn. 





For Heavy, Constant Duty 


Gasoline or Kerosene 


Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—These seaaieanes be 
brethren are showing the true co-op- + ae 
erative spirit. Now if they will take Install a Lighting Plant 


4 _ : . Enjoy the comforts that electricity brings to your 
on improved social, school, road and home—the convenience of electric lights and the 
church work, they will find many many uses to which electricity can be put. Install 
dividends that money cannot buy, and # power plant of your own. As F 
ways in which to wisely invest their aa h.p. Rumely-Olds Engine - 

Se ees will furnish electricity cheaper than the meter 
money dividends. kind. Makes electric lights possible anywhere. 





The Rumely-Olds Gasoline Engine comes in 








- - all convenient sizes—a high class engine, 
Carelessness in Handling Parcels. economical y copetien. furnishes power Le 
C F every sort of a job where power is required. 1 
WILL give you another example Use this engine in connection with a 1% to 15 H. a eae aad 
< a i. "4 “} Q Mode "Ge 
about parcel post. I had three Rumely Automatic Electric Light Plant es pepe 4 the Day Moccived 
telephone batteries ordered from This outfit works automatically with no ee ee aes : 
Cullman, Ala., a dist f fi il oan - y= BAe El a Keri 
an, a.,%3 istance of five miles uildings. umely Automatic Electric Light 
by railroad, and then 1% miles by Plants are worth investigating, . ALEXANDER & GARSED 
: - 4 It will pay you to consider this outfit and write ~ 
rural delivery. They cost me 23 fee raoapens pn No. 344, on the Rumely-Olds Charlotte, N. C. 
1e 3 ST > e987 , zngine and information about the Electric Light x cea a coals ap 
cents and we ighed only 6% pounds, Plank Ask the name of ou? nearest dake: WE BUY, SELL, EX BANaE, REI AIR, 
and one of them was broken. REBUILD, APPRAISE 
PETER FEHRENTZ RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. ENGINES, BOILERS, GASOLINE EN- 
i =e a ss . ; (Incorporated) GINES, CORN MILLS, FEED MILLS, 
Vinemont, Ala. Power-Farming Machinery FLOUR MILLS, SAW MILLS, SHINGLE 





Dallas, Tex., Nashville, Tenn., MILLS, LATH MILLS. 
Crow.ey, La., Lexington, Ky. 5564 \ ae 




















If you do not file your papers, give this Ls 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each “word, number or initial 
‘including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 


» FARM MACHINERY. 


eeeseyseyeyeyyeeeaeasy 
New 8-H.P. 
for sale. Sacrifice price. J. 
stone, Virginia. 
Ledbetter one-seed 
harrow, and double harness for sale. 
Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. 


Pneumatic Water Systems for the country 
home are the best. Complete outfits from 
$62.50, up. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, va. 


Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 

Bale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 

’ price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 
6. C. 


Chattanooga Reversible Disk Plow and 
Farmer’s tile machine, makes 4 and 6-inch. 
Will exchange for cattle, hogs or poultry 
of registered stock. O. G. Delk, Smithfield, 
Virginia. 


Ayers Peanut Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


nts ather her Beds--For “only $104 we will “ship - you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
s 

































































































made 











rn 
International — Gasoline » Fengine 
A. Irby, Black- 


disk 
A. 


cotton planter, 

















Feather Beds and Pillows—If you would 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 
$10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 


sticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. 
Write for circulars and order blanks. Ad- 


dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


Quick !—Don’t delay. ~ Act at once. Get 
busy. Send $10 quick and get new 36-pound 
feather bed, with 6-pound pair pillows free. 
Everybody buys. Everybody enthusiastic. 
Agents start right in making money first 
day. Agents and customers say best bed 
and pillows ever offered. New feathers. Best 
ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Big profits. Easy pleas- 
ant work. Write today. Reference, Commer- 
cial National Bank. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 
““Agents Warted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Wanted—White man, married or single to 
work on farm. Good wages. L. L. Draug- 
hon, Whitakers, N. C. 

















LIVE TOOK. 
PARADA AAR RAOREnnasnrnwnrns RARRARADA 
STOCK. 

Fine Young, Registered, ~ Black Percheron 


Stallion for Sale—One that will improve the 
work-stock of the South. Also one three-year- 
old black grade Percheron mare, and one 
four-year-old gray grade Percheron mare. 
Address Prof. J. C. McNutt, West Raleigh, 
North Cc Sarolina. 


_GUERNSEYS. 


~~ Pure -Bred | Re gister ed Guernsey Bull “Calf-- 
Dropped January 26, 1913. Grandson and 
great grandson of noted A. R. sires and 











dams. Price, $25 if taken before April Ist. 
James O. Gardner, Charlotte, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS. 
~~ Wanted — By W. O. Connor, at Cave 


Spring, Georgia, one or two Holstein heifers 
or calves of the very best breed. 


Holstein Bull Calf—By standard- bred | cow 
and registered bull. As fine as could be had 
without pedigree. Mayfield Farm, Manassas, 
Virginia. 

Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. _Y. 


” JERSEYS. 
Jersey bulls, three fine young 
horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, IN. 








Three 





JACKS. 
Jack for Sale—Three years 
high. One jennie, 14 hands 
jennie colt. One jennet jack. J. 
Efland, Nu Cx 


BERKSHIRES, 





Black Spanish 
old, 53 inches 
high, and 
L. L. Poole, 








A Few Buff Orpington Cockerels Left— 
Some nice ones. Price, $1, $1.50 and $2 
each. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Single Comb Brown 
teen for one dollar. 
North Carolina. 


Leghorn Eggs—Fif- 
B. Furr, Mooresville, 





Prize- Winning Single 
pe a and daughters of Madison Square 
Garden winners. Eggs delivered. Write for 


mating list. Anna E. Beard, Raphine, Va. 


Pri ng Single Comb Buff Orping- 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

Barred Rocks — Thompson and Brady 
strain. Stock and eggs for sale. Forest 
Grove Poultry Yard, King, N. C. 

In all laying contests at the top of the 
list. Try my fine and laying strain of Rose 


Comb Rhode Island Reds. Win whenever on 


exhibition. Eggs for hatching, and baby 
chicks at reasonable prices. J. Spencer, 
Blac kstone, Va. 

WYANDOTTES. 





“For a Few Days Only—White Wyandotte 
pullets, bred to lay, $1.50 and $2 each; cock- 
erels, $2. 50 each. J. M. Comer, Spread, Ga. 


White Wy vandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. neces, $1.50 per 15, or $7 per 100. 
Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, $15 
per 100. Igioe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., R. 1. 


EG GS. 


“Barred Rock Eggs, 15, $1.25. L. S. Olive, 
Ape my ae. Ss 
Golden 1 Wyandotte | Eges. 3. Miranda | Farm, 








Mt. Ulla, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs. Mrs. C. 
T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 

Fifteen White Leghorn _ Eggs, $1. J. G. 
Campton, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 











sale. 





-¥ Stock and eggs for 
GC: 


Brown Leg 
B. J. Temple, Hickory, N. 


~~ Ringlet_ Barred Rock Eggs—15, 5, $1. 125. Geo. 
L. Mewborn, Snow Hill, N. C. 








~~ Highly-Bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale—At 
low prices. W. H. Rochelle, Jackson, Tenn. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Berkshires—Pigs, gilts, 1 boars and_ 
sows of the finest quality. Igloe 
Lynchburg, Va 

~ Berkshire Pigs—Will 
soy beans, 
seed. 


bred 
Farm, 


exchange f for - peas, 
or Triumph or Cleveland cotton 
Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. 











~Berkshires—Re gistered pigs, 10 weeks “old, 
50 pounds, out of daughter of Masterpiece, 
by son of Lord Premier, $10. Eight-months 
old gilts, bred and open, $25. W. D. Dickin- 





son, Burkeville, Va. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. One 
Bluebells Masterpiece boar, one year old, 
weight about 250 pounds, price $25. Two 


boars, one gilt, six months old, weight 150 
pounds, price $20. Twenty gilts and boars, 
4 months old, weight 75 to 100 pounds, $15 
each; pair, no akin, $25. J. S. Rhodes, Wil- 
liamston, N. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ty. Moderate prices. 
tion, Illinois. 


Duroc Boars and Bred Gilts and some 
Pigs—All out of big registered sows. Bronze 
turkeys, and Indian Runner ducks. Eggs. 36- 
page catalog free. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia. 


Cc. G. Oakes, Assump- 








MULEFOOT. _ 


~ Mule-Footed Hogs ‘are Hardy, Prolific— 
Best hog for the South. Dinlap, Williams- 
port, Ohio. 








POLAND CHINAS. 


and prolific 
strain. Service boars. Bred sows, gilts and 
pigs. Price, breeding and quality guaran- 
teed, Dunnora Farm, Carson, Va. 





Poland C hinas—Big- bone 







































































Wanted—Reliable, industrious woman 
cook and do housework for small 
Good home for good woman. 
expected and send references. 
Red Hill, Va. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—A woman of good char- 
acter to cook and assist in general house 
work for a small family. Address, giving 
reference in first letter. Box J, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 


Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
are 
electric motormen, 


to 
family. 
State wages 
Mrs. Forrer, 








e 


SUI ah Pie 2 eR VRS Dl a NK es 





white 











as firemen, brake- 


men, colored train por- 


ters. Hundreds put to work. $75 to $90 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama roads. Write 


Inter Railway, Dept. 


(78) Indianapolis, Ind. 


Let Us Start You in Business—Will furnish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fali, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with those who are not in earn- 
est State age, give three business men as 
references. No letters answered unless ref- 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and 
Little Rock, Ark. 


ae POSITIONS WANTED. 


nm RAAT we 
Se ote hman, e xpe Tt “stoc k raise - and 
er, wants position. Highest testimonials. 





















































































































































Wanted to Hire—Sober, industrious man, ~~ DOGS. E eS eee Sal 
with small family, to work on the farm. Ap- Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 
ply to Oak Grove Dairy, Thomasville, N. Cc. | Stroud, Herndon, a. 

Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- 1913 Hounds, Setters, Pointers and other 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 | breeds. 25 per cent discount on all orders. 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write | List free. Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. oan eee wow aere ane Walker. Fox Hounds—Registered stock. 

~“Wanted— Teachers every where, write for] Fast and game, second to none. And old- 
free information of North Carolina Teachers’ | time fox, coon, Opossum, rabbit dogs. Good 
Agency. The new kind. Profits shared with | ears, well bred. J. C. Rankin, Liberty, S. C. 
members. Address Box 100, Trinity, N. C. 


“farm- 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Pure-Bred English Bloodhound Pups for 





sale. Berkshire pigs, $7. White Wyandotte 
eggs. Write to W. M. Whitman, Herndon, 
Virginia. 





For Sale—Choice Poland China pigs, eight 
weeks old, either sex, $5. Pure-bred Guern- 
sey bypll calf, dropped December 8, bred by 





imported sire, $25. H. M. Harris, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 
Hereford Bull, ‘‘Wake’’ 292698, calved 


April 29, 1907. Holstein Bull “Sir Korndyke 
Monor DeKol 64325, calved January 15, 1908. 
Pedigrees furnished upon application. Will 
exchange for pair of mules, pair of mares 














or Angora goats. F. B. McKinne, Louis- 
burg, N. C. 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 
‘ ~~" BUTTERCUPS. 
Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. Great 
layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 





LEGHORNS. 


~Day- Old Chicks—$12 per hundred, Single 
Comb White Le es Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 


~ High-Class Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- 
pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sit- 
ting. L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. 


Closing- Out Sale—Brown Le ghorns, at 75e, 
selected breeding stock, no culls, all laying. 
Must sell quick, need pens for other breed. 
Joe Hassell, Hillsboro, N. C. 




















ORPINGTONS. 

Ten Kellerstrass White Orpingtons for 
Sale—Egegs reasonable. Write me. Dr. C. 
L. Baskin, Te mple, Ga. 

Buff Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, Ra- 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Write me. Bloom Kendall, Shel- 
by, B.. C. 

"35 Ww hite Orpington Roosters for Sale— 


$2 each. Eggs for hatching, 
Plymouth Rocks and White 
yards headed by first prize 
ville, and Norfolk, Va. 


from Barred 
Orpingtons; 
winners at Ashe- 
A. J. Cheek, Hen- 


White Minorca ‘and Penciled Runner Eggs. 
J. I. Goodman, Concord, N. C. 











>) ggs from Select . Anc onas—$1 per 15. D Mrs. 
Mollie Long, Cherryville, N. 

~ Fine White Orpington ses Fitioon $1. 
Milton Herman, Conover, N. 


Buff Orpington and White Pa Eggs—15, 
$1. Perry Yount, Hickory, N. 


 ‘Eges From Heavy- -Weight White Cornish, 




















$3. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga 

Choice Ancona Eggs—$1 and $1, 25 per 15. 
John S. Stroup, Cherryville, N. 

Indian Runner Duck Eggs, 11, 75c. Mod- 


ern Poultry Farm, Darlington, S. C. 


Barred Rock Eggs—Express paid, 15 for 
$1. Cc. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs, $2 per 
15. Snowflake Yards, Raleigh, N. C 


Orpingtons, and Cornish Indian Game eggs 























for sale. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 
Cornish Indian Games—Eegs, | ‘chickens. 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, va 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red ‘Egg rg8—$1, 
15. TT. A. Spencer, Riley’s Store, N. c, 


White Runner Duck Egss—Five 
per dozen. W. L. Ezzell, Concord, N. 





dollars 
Cc. 








~ Runner Duck Bggs—z75e, 13; _ "$1.40, 26. 
Great layers. J. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, white, 


13, $1. 
L. T. Edwards, Route 3, Aulander, N. C. 


Eggs—Mottled Anconas, White Minorcas. 
$1.50 per 15. S. S. Neal, Concord, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs —$1.50 
per 15. J. M. Womble, Thomaston, Ga 


~ Brown Leghorn Eggs for § Sale—50ce per 

sitting. G. Wadington, _Hollywood, N. | ma. ¢. 
15 1 Eggs from select ~ Rose Comb RI Rhode 

Island Reds, $1. C. Beavers, Apex, nN. ¢ 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs for Sale. 
Cunningham Farm, Lancaster, S. C., Route 4. 
Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs, 15, 
$1.50. 


























Crystal White Orpingtons—Stoc k and exES 








for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina, 

White Orpington Eges—The | better kind. 
$1.50 and $2 sitting. S. J. Lowe, Concord, 
North Carolina. 

~ Butt Orpington Eggs—Dollar for fifteen, 
$3 for fifty; $5 per hundred. Gertrude Har- 
dy, Jeffress, Va. 

Buitere ups—T he coming breed. Fifteen 
eggs, $2.5 Circular. D. S. Thornburg, 
Cherryville, ae 

White Minorcas—Trios, $5; eggs, 15, $2. 
First winners, Charlotte. A. G. Melchor, 


N. ¢ 


Famous Indian Runner 
for $1. Eggs pearl white. 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Mooresville, 








Duck Eggs—15 
Cantwell Price, 











Penciled Runner ~ Ducks—Perpetual eee 
producers. 13 eggs, $1.50. J. Beecher Lee, 
Brotherton, Tenn. 

Anconas—Bred for heavy winter layers. 


Eggs, $1.50 for 15 


; $2.50 fot 30. R. C. Swof- 
ford Gaffney, s. Cc. 








Eggs for Hatching—i5 for $2; 
ebchoredn $3 a gall strain). Dr. Isaac 
Peirce, Tazewell, Va 


Pure-Bred Buff coann Rose Comb Rhode 


Island Reds—$1 per 15 eggs. Mrs. Adison 
Overcash, Glass, N. C. 


Ee: gs—From pen “prize-win ning Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks, $2 a sitting. O. D. Boy- 
ecott, Greensboro, N. C. 

Black Minorca Eggs—Pure- 
50 for 15. State Line Poul- 
N.C; 
Eges from Select Single 
per 15. 
Long, 








Comb 
$1. 


Sibson, 


Single 
bred stock. 
try Yard, 





“Comb Reds—$1.25 
Tompkins-Degraff strain. W. Hz. 
Che rryville, Mm. ©: 


Eggs for Hatching—Crystal * White Orping- 
ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N. Cc. 





~Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs 
for sale. $1.25 per sitting of 15 eggs. Mrs. 
A. Palmer, Gulf, N. C. 








Comb White Ban- 
Cc. D. Puckett, 


Cornish Game and Rose 
tam eggs for sale. J. 
29, 








Charlotte, N. C., Route 

Runner Duck Eggs—$1 per yer 13. Specially 
selected stock, mated, no akin. Mrs. Jno. 
a. Swing, Moc ksville, RH: ©, 

~~ High- Seoring Single Comb Reds—Eggs, 
75 cents, $1.50 and $3 = fifteen. Altofa 
Poultry Yards, Alexis, N. 

~ Fine pure-bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horn eggs, $3, fifteen. <A. P. Farr, Cedar 


Lane Road, Greenville, S. C. 


~ Famous Laying White Rocks—Rhinemil- 
ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. 
Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga. 


~ White Orpingtons Exclusively—Eggs from 
prize-winning stock, $2 and $3 per 15. Mrs. 
Noah F. Gibson, Gibson, Ns S: 


~ Single | Comb Buff Orpingtons—Egegs from 
first prize winners, $1.50 and $1 for 15 eggs. 
W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C. 





























Pure-Bred Single Comb 
$2.50 per dozen. P. QO. 
a Laurinburg, N. 


~ White Orpington Eggs—From a $250 pen. 
$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. J. 
Strickland, Katesville, BR. & 


Eges from High- Class White Wyandottes— 
Fishel and Duston strains. $2 per 15. Nor- 
ward i Fuller, Louisburg, N. Cc. 

For, Sale—Singlo Comb Rhode Island hen 
eggs, Pekin duck eggs, $1 sitting. Fine 
stock. Holly Farm, Lackey, Va. 

~Pure-Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 


~~ Limited Supply, 
Black Minorca eggs, 
Box No. 























Single Comb Reds—Nothing else. Free 
range. Eggs by post. J. O. Barksdale, Red 
Hill, Va. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for 
sitting, 15 for 75 cents. D. T. Watson, Ken- 
ly, N. CG 

Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale—$1 for 
13, or $5 per hundred. Roland Reddick, 
Capron, Va. 


Buff and Barred Rocks, Columbian Wyan- 























dottes—Eggs, $1 per 15. Nannie Parks, 
Glass, N. C. 

~~ Choice farm-raised Silver Wyandotte eggs 
by parcel post. W. B. Coleman, Mannboro, 
Virginia. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
15 eggs, $1.25. Julien Levorsen, Lightfoot, 
Virginia. 

Eges from Ringlet Barred Rocks- —$2.50 
and $3 per sitting. A. G. Hamilton, Buford, 
Georgia. 

“Ringlet “t Barred Plymouth Rock ‘Eg re8—15, 
$1.25; 30, $2.25. Jraha Poultry Farm, Rich 
Square, N. 








~ Bees from good strain Single “Comb Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. J. T. Gooding, 





Merritt, N. C. 

White-Faced Black Spanish—Eggs from 
prize winners, 15 for $1.75. <A. F. Bolick, 
Conover, N, . 


~ Bges 1 from Prize- Winning 
Orpingtons—15, $1. E. B. 
North Carolina. 





Buff and White 
Bagwell, Loray, 





Cornish Indians—White 
and eggs for sale. C. T. 
South Carolina. 


and Dark. Stock 
Miller, Hartsville, 


Ww hite Or pingtons Exclusively—Eggs “tr om 








first pen, 15 for $3. Oakdale Farm, Marsh- 
ville, N. Cc, 

Eggs “for Sitting—Pure-bred "White Leg- 
horn eggs, 15 for $1. E. K. Morris, Creed- 
moor, N. C. 

Prize-Winnings Barred Rocks—Eggs, $1, 
$1.50 for 15. Samuel Rau, Hendersonville, 
North ( ‘arolina. 

suckeye Reds—Greatest winter layers. 
Eggs, $2, 15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, 

North Carolina. 

Best Laying Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; 45, 
$2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Seagrove, 











Ferguson, Box D, Raleigh, N, C. 








derson, N. C. 








Mrs. J. T. Morgan, Corapeake, N. C. | W. McKeithan, Town Creek, N. C. 
Heavy Laying Strain Barred Rocks—15 Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
eggs, $1.25. Mrs. Pansy Coleman, Alamo, Ga. | ducks. 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, 
5c each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 











Single Com Comb Rhode 
ment Station strain. 
30. Mrs. J. R. 


Pure White Runner Ducks — “Patton” 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 

Set White Orpington Eeges from EBdenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 


Island Reds—Experi- 
$1 per 15, or $1.75 per 
Matthews, Sanford, N. C. 





























3. C. White Orpingtons, $1. 50 
per 15; Light Brahmas, $1; Anconas, $3. 
Mrs. F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


Buckeye Red Eggs—1i15 for $1.50. White 
Layne Indian Runner duck eggs, $1 for 
16. J. P. Bkard, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 


~ White Orpington Eggs ‘from Cook’s strain, 
$1 per 15. Baby chicks, 15e apiece. Nice 
cockerels, $1. Emma Beaver, Glass, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Eggs—Cooks §. 


























—Egegs, 5 cents each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, N.C. 
Rose eS omb_ ‘Brown Le ghorn Eggs—Fresh 
and fertile, packed with care, 26, $1; 100, 
$3.75. Woods Leghorn Farms, Bentonville, 
Indiana. . rf 

Bellhaven Farm now offers for sale eggs 


from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. ne, 


Eggs From I Prize-Winning, ~ Heavy-Laying 
Single Comb Black Minorcas and Columbian 

















North Carolina, 


Wyan@gottes. Write D. R. McBrayer, Moores- 
boro, N.C. ms 

Single Comb White . Orpington Eggs—For 
sitting. $1.50 for 15, f.o.b. Clinton. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Mrs. I. C. Wright, 
Clinton, N. Cc. 

Single Comb . White > and Black Leghorn 
Eggs—From prize winners. Won 7 first 
prizes, 11 entries. tamsey Poultry Farm, 
Crouse, N. Cc. aa 

~ Begs From . the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C 

Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Buck- 
eyes—Eges, 15, $1. Toulouse geese exess, 
six for 75c. Winnie Patterson, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 
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Saturday, March 29, 1913.] 


Barred Rocks Exclusively. 
Pens headed by i 


utility eggs, $1 per sitting. Oakwood Farm, 





at ae eee strain). 





Ww ite Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Fishel 


Yard, Box 601, 





~ Begs From Prize Winners—Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.50 for 11. White Leghorn and Buff 


Orpington hen eggs, $1 for 13. J. E. 
i Cc. 





ess producers and prettiest birds on earth. 
Brotherton, Tenn. 


~~ Ringlet Rock Eggs—$1.2 
breed, E. B. Thompson's strain. A few Mam- 
eggs from extra fine, 
pure-bred matings, 30 cents each. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Taylor, Vass, | 


” Begs for Hatching—From pure-bred White 
Single Comb Buff Leg- 
wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, 














Plymouth Rocks and 
horns, $1.50 gy 15. 





__ Kellerstrass White 
I breed for eggs and beauty. 
I ‘get them to Sunny South 4 
Box 8, Sanford, N. 
Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
a tt iy per fifteen; by par- 








“Suse bred Gna 
raised, = a — none better, 











W yandottes—15 


dian Runner ducks, 





Single io Comb Rhode huand Red  Bsse—Be- 


, 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- 
Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 





Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. 


(South Carolina 
finest layers in the. world, 





Route 2, Durham, N. 
White Runner Eggs—$4 and rt 13. 





White suites eggs, 
Ray ‘Anderson, Laurens, §S. 


Prize-Winning Buff and 
and White Leghorn eggs, $2. 
Leghorns and ducks, $5 pen. 
Jordan Poultry Farm, Royston, Ga. 


Single Comb Reds Exclusively—Egegs from 
the best winter laying strain, first pen, 
Fertility guaranteed. 

. Jr., Battleboro, N. C. 


Hatching—From 
Single Comb Buff Orping- 
75 per cent fertility guaranteed. Send 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


You Want the Best Winter Layers?—Get 
our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. 
from special mated pens, 
Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, N. C. 

Esgs—White Wyandottes, 
(Fishel strain), $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. White 
Runner duck eggs (Fishel strain), $3 per 12. 
B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomasville, N. Cc. 


Eggs for Bg popes 
Rose and Single Comb. 





Black Orpington 








White Leghorns, 





$3; utility yards, 




















Durham Poultry 
Cc. 





Ay nite t Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale. 
> best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 
If not half hatch, will be replaced 
W. L. Jamison, Mooresville, 











if you want ‘highest class White 
Orpington eggs for i 
from $50 sittings of 
strass =< Cook. i 





rpanies eggs (Cook strain), 





3 orders in at once 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. 
Prize-winning strain and good 





_ Winter Layers are Best Payers—Rose 
Wyandottes exclusively. 
ae! carefully mated birds, ’ 
No scrub stock. F. S. 
Parker, Lancaster, 








- Or pingtons — The 
Net returns for 1912, 
$1.50 per sitting; 


Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 





hundred fine Single Comb White a 
horn Mccoy year old, one dollar each. 


fifteen, one dollar. Fawn and White samen 





Hatching—Single 


Solana Re ‘ds and Light ‘Brahmas, $1 per 12: 
Narraganse tt ee ae - per 12. 
Grissom, Manager, 








Prize-W inning Single Comb Rhode Island 
50 and $3 per 15. 
Barred Ply te Roc ks, $2 and $2.5 


Buggaboo Farm, 


-— 








and Kellerstrass White 
Noftzger Partridge 
Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 


Exes, "51, $2. and $3 per 12. 


Blac k Orpingtons; 


Columbia onal other shows. 
list tells how to feed chicks, Pd Man and 
Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 


Prize-Winning Partridge Wyandottes for 
Sale—Won first, second and third premiums 
at Columbia Poultry Show. Also eggs of 
same, for hatching. Prices furnished on 
application. Address Luther Fields, Lamar, 
South Carolina. 


“Fine Blue Andalusians, \ White Faced “Black 
Spanish, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, and 
White Runner ducks. First prizes at the 
Tennessee and Georgia State Fairs, 1911-12. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Duck eggs, $3 per 12. 
ae Ss Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 














Single “Comb Buft Le .zhorn—Eggs, $1 and 
$1.50 a sitting. My pullets won: 1, 2, 3, in 
Greensboro; 1, 2, 8, Danville; 1, 3, Ashboro; 
1, Asheville; 1, 2, Winston- ‘Salem; i,” 2, 8, 
4, at Henrietta, and 1, 2, 3, 5, at Shelby. 
oO. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C. 


Rose Comb Reds (Southern Beauty strain) 
—Winners at State Fair, Charlotte, Hickory, 
Morganton, Winston-Salem, and Statesville. 
On 30 entries this season, 26 ribbons, 2 silver 
cups, and 9 specials. Eggs for hatching. 
Write for booklet. E. M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 


Eggs—From pure-bred White Orpingtons, 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Dark Brah- 
mas, Partridge Cochins, Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs, Fawn Runner ducks. Eggs from 
either breed, $1.50 for 15. Young stock for 
sale reasonable. J. B. Thomason, Martin, 
Georgia. 











15 Eggs, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
and Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 12 
eggs, $3—Prize-winner pure White Runner 
ducks. 15 eggs, $1.50—Cook’s Buff Orping- 
tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jasper Fletch- 
er, McCall, S. C. 


If It’s Eggs for Hatching, I have them. 
Pure-bred White Orpington, White Rock, 
White Wyandotte, Dark Brahma, Partridge 
Cochin, Silver Spangled Hamburg, Fawn 
Runner duck. All eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 
for 30. Personal check will delay orders. 
J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


Eggs — From magnificent Single Comb 
White Legherns, headed by King Commo. 
dore, $2 per 15; second pen, $1 per 15. Sil- 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, headed by William 
Penn, cockerel from a $75 imported trio, 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runners, $1.50 per 15. 
A. C. Kerley, Mooresville, N. C 


Pure-Bred Silver Laced Wyandottes—I am 
now prepared to furnish nice fresh eggs for 
hatching at $1.50 for 15 eggs, or $2.50 for 30 
eggs. Special price on larger quantities. 
Best layers of American breed. Lee & Fay 
strain Rose Comb eggs for hatching a spc- 
cialty. M. L. Aderholdt, Henry River, N. C. 











Purpleneck Guineas, : 
White Leghorn laying coon 75¢ 
Oakshore Farm, Waverly Mills, Ss. 


‘Light “Brahmas—Eggs, $1 for 15. 
(Sheppard's strain yy 


Mrs. Chester Deal, 











Mam moth Bronze 


Suectal prices on atoulk ‘and eg 
Farm, Williamston, 





Comb White Leghorns—Stock for sale. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, or $7 per hundred. Broken eggs 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wilfong, Newton, N. 





Statesville — Hottest 

competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
Thi $2.50 per sitting. 

Express prepaid on two sittings. 

Hunter, Norwood, N. | . 


Pure-Bred Single 
Black Orpingtons, 








Comb Reds—Egegs 
for hatching, $1.25 per 15: $7 per 100. Stock 
J. C. Hedrick, Stony Point, 


Notice—I won first cockerel, 
White Orpington; first cockerel, 





Norwood Poultry Farm, 





A few White Wyandotte hens, 
Four Golden cockerels, 
Eggs from prize-winning Whites, 
Goldens, and Indian Runner ducks, 

i Riverside Poultry 





Pure-Bred Poultry — White 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), 
(200-egg strain), 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, 
Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. CG 


Orpingtons and Black Mi- 





Single Comb White 
Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, 


Eggs for hatching, 7 cents each. 





Pen Headed by Prize-Winner—15 

75. 10 hens, one cock, $10. 
Single Comb Black Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
i Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Isaac Eller, Millers Creek, N. 








200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 


cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 


Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


White and Buff Orpingtons—Kellerstrass, 
Cwen, Cook strains. We paid Miss Corey, of 
England $50 sitting of eggs. 


$1.50 to $3, fifteen. 


at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
Also best strain Indian 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 


Norfolk. Edgewater Poultry Yards, Norfolk, 
dian. Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 





Prize-winning Blue 





No better strain in America for eggs or exhi- 


North Carolina. 


ppard’s Anconas, 
and Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, 
First prizes, Charlotte, 


Johnston’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
The greatest layers. 
bition. Two great pens of blue ribbon win- 
ners, mated to produce winners. My hobby, 
“satisfied customers.” Eggs, $3; two sit- 
tings, $5. Write for mating list. D. B. John- 
ston, Rhode Island Red Specialist, Henrietta, 


booklet, prices, ete. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 





White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners at 


ribbons at Asheboro, 





around 95, by Judge McClennen, $5 for 13. 


J. C. Osborne, Lawndale, N. 





also silver medal for 
I have Nos. 1 and 2 pens of Fawn and 


best male in show. 
White Indian Runner ducks. No. 1 scores 


from best matings, 
Write us your wants. 


$1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 

Randolph Poultry 

eggs, weighing 3 ounces per egg. One of 

these ducks laid 2 eggs today. Large and 

white. No. 2 won in Shelby, $1 for 15 eggs. 

Butter Cup chickens, $1.50 for 15 eggs. 
ec; 








Indian Runner Duck Eggs—The 
Penciled or “true” Fawn and White is the 


genuine original Indian Runner, and is con- 





North Carolina. 


ceded to be the best layer. 
i My strain is the Brooks-Walton, 
one of the best in the United States. 
large flock has ideal 


~ Eges—15, $1; 30, $1.7 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 
From best laying ley to be had. White 
Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 


range and access to 

eggs and vigorous 

Eges carefully packed and full 

directions sent with them 5 
y . Henry, Broad Run, Va. 


Yards—White to the 








DUCKS. : : 


Best blood in America. 
Come from Fishel, < 





Indian Runner Ducks-—Fawn and White, 


each. M. R. Rudisill, ay River, N. 





mingham, Ala. 


Eggs packed not to break, and 


satisfaction guaranteed, or your money re- 


eggs all white. Trio, $3.5 Eggs, 5 cents 

Cc, eggs, 30 cents. Embden Goose eggs, 40 cents. 
Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons, and Leghorns, all of my special 
mating yards, $2 for 15; 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 


White Runners—Four Drakes at $3 each, African guineas, 
and one pen, four ducks and male, for $30. 


Write me. Kyle Lawson, Box 396-P., Bir- utility yards, 15 for 





ville, N. C. 


Harshbarger strain Indian Runner ducks, 
eggs and day-old ducklings; (Cook strain) 
Single Comb White Orpingtons, cockerels 
and eggs for sale. J. W. Mallard, Thomas- 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 














Albany, Georgia. 


Good Velvet_ Beans tor Sale—Address S. R. 
Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest “la. 


winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 





eter Velvet Gee wee cleaned, double 
sacked, $3 bushel. 


Hollybrooks: Soy Gan for 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


owe ens, dl Ne ck, 








Mrs. Ss. F. Long, Chapel Hill, N. 





boro, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow "Soy Beans S$ and Cow] pe as 
Sample and price on request. 





Single Comb Reds, uss a each. 





Anconas and White Plymouth Rocks—Ex- x- 


~ 1,900 Bushels Mammoth Yellow and 100 
tra stock. Low prices. Arthur Bunce, States- : : 


bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. 





Valley, F Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Prize-Winning Rose Comb Reds, Indian 
Runner ducks. Mating list free. Powell's 





Be ans—From grower 


the jobber’s profit. $2.50 per bushel, 





Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. G 











High-¢ Class White Rocks—Stock and eges, Owl Commercial 


15 eggs, $1.50. Trio Dark Cornish, $5. 








Lowe's Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 





E B. Isler, Edgewood Farm, Dover, » No Cc. 





ner Ducks. Dozen, $1. Reds, Buff Orping- 


wald, Tenn. 





Farm, Pee Dee, N. C 





Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 


a Spring Cabbage—Now ready . 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—Eggs, $24 pe r 15, 


wai and Succession Cabbage Plants, 
and $3 per 15. (Kellerstrass.) Hens, $5 each. 


60 cents per thousand; 
Trucke rs Plant Co., Ente rprise, 8. C. 


two thousand, $1.10. 


Stock, Eggs—Toulouse Geese, Indian 1 Bins Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, from choice 


tons, White Leghorns. L. Pollock, Hohen- ” per thousand. 


Eggs—From Single Comb White Leghorns 
and Barred Rocks. Select pen Leghorns. $3 
fifteen; utility, $1; Rocks, $1. River View 


and Strawberry plants; 
Horseradish sets. 
Geo. M. _ Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Asparagus and Rhu- 





Farm, Big Rock, Tenn., Route $c. 





ory, 





. a Frost- Proof “GC ab- 
Special Reduction on Barred Rocks, Ham- 


burgs, and Runner ducks. Eggs at half price. 
Write for circular. Valley Head Poultry 


Fiente that “excl 
Send $1 rw 1,200: 


3,000; $4 for 5,000. Wakefield Farms, Char- 





Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. C ola 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, meee strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 


~ Am Closing Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 


ing orders for Nancy Hall and other varieties 
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Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. At greatly 
reduced prices. All varieties. ‘‘Wakefields’’ 
@ specialty. , You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c, 
“Edge worth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Succession, 
75c per thousand; two thousand, $1.40; by 
mail, postpaid, 20 cents per hundred. Ber- 
muda grass roots, 75c per sack. Large or- 
der price on application. Nancy Hall and 
Triumph sweet potato plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina. 





CORN, 
Farmer's Prolific Corn—$2 per bushel, f.o.b. 
W. L. Felton, Wilson, N. C. 
Prize-Winning Pure-Bred Boone County 


Seed Corn—$2.50 bushel. Giles S. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 











Cockes Prolific Seed Corn—-Has been se- 
lected for five years. $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 


Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn—Choice field 
selected. Yield, 115 bushels per acre. Bush- 
el, $2. Ernest Starnes, Hickory, Ne 


Seed Corn—Improved W hite Dent. Good 
yield on either high or low land. Peck, 75c; 
bushel, $2. L. L. Bowman, Route 6, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C. 

Poor Land Corn—Field selected seed. Will 
average two ears to the stalk, $2 per bushel. 
Will ship in the ear. D. T. Watson, Kenly, 
North Carolina. 


Biggs 7-Ear, Cockes, and Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn, $2 a bushel. The greatest corn 
for the South. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Seed Corn—Hembree and Batts’ Prolific 
varieties, $2 per bushel. Send cash with or- 
der. No order taken for less than one bush- 
el. John P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


Big Two-Eared Heavy White Corn—Field 
selected, $3 bushel; $1- peck. Pure, well- 
matured Cleveland cotton seed. grown 1911, 
$1 bushel. W. L. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 


Seed Corn—A big double-eared, white corn, 
few nubbins. Produced 104 bushels on one 
acre of crimson clover sod, without addition- 
al fertilization, 1912. Planted June 10. 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. F. P. Latham, Bel- 
haven, N. C. 


Just What You Have Been Looking For— 
Biggs and Batts Prolific seed corn for sale, 
by parcel post. Order as small amount as 
you want. Enough to plant an acre for 40c, 
$2 per bushel, by express. Fred O. Scroggs, 
Brasstown, N. C. 


Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific. A pure- 
bred type of rather twin variety; white, 
deep grain, medium hard; good yielder. 
Prize winner at Raleigh, National Corn 
Show. $2.50 bushel, 75c peck, f.o.b. Mt. 
Ulla, N. C. Jno. K Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn—For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good land, heavily manured, in 
double rows 2% and 5 feet apart. I plant 
one grain at a place, 8 to 15 inches apart, 
according to land. Plant when land is warm 
‘and ready. This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Price, $3 
for one bushel; $5 for two bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON. 


Cotton Seed Success —2% bales. Few 
bushels at $1. J. D. Sharp, Elm City, N. C. 


~ Columbia Long Staple Cotton Seed—$1.25 
per bushel, f.o.b. Prosperity, S. C., by B. L. 
Miller. 


Lewis Long-Staple Cotton Seed—One dol- 
lar per bushel. S. A. Mauney, Kings Moun- 
tain, NW. C. 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 


Pure Bred Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot. 
ton for sale, by James O. Gardner, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed—One dollar 
per bushel, f.o.b. W. L. Felton, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 


High Linter Cotton Seed—44 to 47 per 
cent lint; 1,600 pounds cotton per acre. $2 
per ‘bushel. — E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 







































































Simpkins I Improv ed Cotton Seed—Care fully 
ginned, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Fayetteville, 
nC. & &. McPherson, Fayetteville, WN, 


Nancy Hall and Better Sweet Potato 
plants, tomato and other vegetable plants. 
Free price list. Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, 

North Carolina. 


~ Greens Extra Long Staple—Pulls from 1% 
to 1% inches, and sells from 1%c to 2c more 
than other varieties. Only a few seed left. 
Write for particulars, Walker Green, Shiloh, 
South Carolina. 


Webber Long Staple Cotton Seed—Careful- 
ly selected, and sacked at gin. Prolific as 
most short staples. Usually brings from 5c 
to 6c more. $1 per bushel. R. P. Giilespie, 
Hartsville, oe. €. 

















~ ‘Wanted—100 to. 200 bushels Bates cotton 
seed for planting. Nothing but a guaranteed 
pure variety desired. Address, stating price, 
Rebeson Development Company, Lumberton, 
North — Carolina. 


For ‘Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, Dunbar, S. 


Lewis Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale— 
Originally bought from.Lewis. Grown and 
ginned to retain their purity. We are not 
letting last year’s season discourage us. 85 
cents bushel. Cherry Farm Supply Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C. 











Spring Grove Cotton—Near the top at Ex- 
periment Station. Took county premium, 
1912. Guaranteed to out-fruit any cotton. 
Large bolls, small seed, 37 per cent lint. 
One bushel plant 2 acres. Write for testi- 
monials. $1.50 bushel. S. A. Browne, Cross 
Hill, S. C. 





Cotton Seed—King’s Extra Early, re-im- 
proved cotton seed, strictly pure, at $1 per 
bushel. Planted these seed last year on 
May 15th, and in 58 days from planting, 
counted 13 blooms .in a space of 19 feet 
square. Had a six-acre lot from which I 





Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


gathered nearly two bales per acre. Quan- 
tity limited. O. K. Taylor, Whitakers, N. C 
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SXEDS AND PLANTS. 
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CORN. 

Cook's Improved Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Bred until one year ago at Clemson College. 
Seventeen acres last year yielded 24 500- 
pound bales. Early picked. Thirteen hun- 
dred pounds yielded bale weighing 525 to 
550 pounds. 75 cents per bushel. Oscar 
Roper . Cie, & Cc. 


~Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed — Proved 
itself superior to all of the 31 varieties test- 
ed at the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., season 1912. 40.87 per 
cent lint at Iredell Test Farm. Perry’s Im- 
proved made 42 per cent lint. Only seed 
raised on my own farm for sale. I guaran- 
tee it pure and good. $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b 
Raleigh, N. C., while it lasts. Miley Perry, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. 





Long Staple Cottonsee@—We have for sale 
@ lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
geed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 


COW PEAS. 


One Thousand Bushels of Cowpeas for Sale. 
W. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Reliable. 





CANS 


Write for Prices. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Well Made. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















Whippoorwill Peas for Sale—Slightly mix- 
ed with White peas, $2.25. D. M. Cameron, 
Lobelia, N. C. 


Cowpeas for Sale—Iron, $2.50; Clay, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, $2.25; Clay Mixed, $2; 
Calico and Red Mixed, $1. 75. I have 4,000 
bushels. Write or wire for prices on car- 
lots, delivered anywhere. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
land, Ga. 








PEANUTS. 


200 Bushels Heavy Variety Bunch Peanuts, 
90 cents per bushel. Mrs. E. D. Carson, 
Stokes, nN. ©. 


~Improved Spanish Peanuts—At $1.75 per 
bushel. Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. 
Order now, seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, 
Ayden, N. C. 


Virginia Seed Peanuts—Best varieties and 
stock, 4c pound, f.o.b. Trotville, N. C., cash 
with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. W. 
Brown, Trotville, N. C. 


POTATOES. 


Sound Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
$1 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. C. 


Sweet Potatoes—Pumpkin Yam, Catawba 
Yam and Southern Queen. Write for prices. 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and other lead- 
ing varieties, $1.75 per thousand. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Miss Bessie Ramsey, Lin- 
colnton, N. 


Sweet Potatoes—Yellow Pumpkin Yam, 
$3.75; Southern Queen, $3.25, 3-bushel crates, 
cash, f.o.b. station. E. M. Yoder, Route 1, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Of Southern Queen, 
Hayman, Extra Early Caroline, varieties. 
ter page crate, $2.40. R. L. Barringer, 
Hiddenite, N. 


Eastern Yam Potato , Plants—$1. 50 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants— Famous ‘Nancy 
Hall” and prolific ‘Porto Rico,” at $1.60 per 
thousand. Special prices for quantities. 
Plants now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants — “Nancy Hall,” 
“Providence,” ‘Norton Yam,” and “Sugar 
Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000. Write for prices on 
large quantities, and plant catalog. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five million select- 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfactic. guaranteed. 
Ww. Ww. Morris, | Fort Green, Fla. 


“Nancy Hall, mph and oth 



































, Triumph and other varieties 
sweet potato plants. Grown from selected 
seed stock. Write for descriptive price list, 
and cultural directions. My plants and 
method of packing for shipment will please 
you. E. A. Muray, Columbus, Ga. 


Sweet Potatoes and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Let me book your orders for seed and plants. 
Catawba Yam, 1l-peck barrels, $2.50; Nancy 
Halis and Pumpkin Yams, $3.25. Plants 
from above varieties, $1.50 and $1.75 per 
thousand. Special price, large lots. F. A. 
Yoder, Hickory, N.C. 


Sweet Potato _ Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam, ready April Ist until July 1st. Price, 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more at $1.75 per 1,000. 
Tomato plants, ready about the same time; 
varieties, Livingston Globe, Truckers’ Favor- 
ite, and Earliana. Prices, 500 for $1, 1,000 
for $1.75; special prices on large quantities. 
Cabbage plants, for immediate shipment; all 
leading varieties. Prices, $1.25 per 1,000, 
500 for 75c. I guarantee each shipment of 
plants to give perfect satisfaction. Place 
your order now for best results, P. D. Ful- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 


me: MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. __ 


~ Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and i Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


~~ Second Crop seed Potatoes—Irish Cobbler. 
Red Bliss—Rutabaga. Best varieties, frost- 
proof or: eel plants. N. B. Dawson, Cone- 
toe, 














Seed for § Sale—C ‘Ow peas, soy beans, Alaska 
peas, Curries and Valentine no. clovers, 
vetches, millet, chufas, peanuts etc. Z. M. 
L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, ny. & 


Nancy Hall and Porto - Rico Yam Slips— 
$1.50 thousand. Earliana and Globe tomato, 
$1.50 thousand; 5,000 or more at $1.25: 25 
Parke, — postpaid. H. E. Cole, Winter 
Park, F 





Beggar “Weed Seed and Velvet 
Hull removed and then re-cleaned. 
cleaned stock and get much higher germina- 
tion. Beans, $2.50 bushel f.o.b. Write for 
prices on Beggar Weed. Sidney V. Coxetter 
Grower, Lloyd, Florida. 


3eans— 


Buy re- | 








50,000 Amoor River Privet. 
nolds, Clemmons, N. C. 


Coxe, Originator and Improver of the 
Famous Prolific Yellow Bloom Cotton—One 
thousand bushels seed at $1 per bushel. Also 
Coxe’s Improved Prolific corn, five hundred 
bushels at $3 per bushel; $1 per ~~ Ad- 
dress W. L. Coxe, Clio, Route i, 8. 


Cabbage Plants—From Wood's iaprored 
Wakefield seed, $1.25 per thousand. Special 
price on large amounts. Am booking orders 
for spring delivery of potato plants, leading 
varieties. Order early, don’t be too late. 
Glendale Farm, R. A. McNeely, Proprietor, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Plants — Livingston’s ‘“‘Beauty’’ tomato, 
from extra select seed, $2.50 per 1,000. Pep- 
per plants, March 15th, same price. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, Bermuda onion, and beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for $5. Sweet potato 
plants, see ad, these columns. Catalog free. 
Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRA rrnnrrnnnaem 

Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a@ 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRADO annem 
300 First-Class Pecan Trees— 25c each, 
Frank Marczi, Saint Brides, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—Masterpiece strain. For 
sale or exchange for peanuts or soy beans. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent ete ag 500-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. 


Sell Trece—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Canned Sweet Potatoes for Sale—No. 3 
sanitary cans, solid, dry, delicious, two dozen 
to case, $1.75 per case. Cash with order. 
Southern Selling Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Field Selected Seed—Improved Hickory 
King Corn, $1.50 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Toulouse Goose eggs. Hamp- 
shire swine. Altuda Farms, Morrison, Tenn. 


Wanted to sell cheap, or to exchange for 
others, books of fiction. Good condition. 
Lists exchanged. Mrs. J. T. DuPre, Presi- 
dent McClellanville Public Library, McClel- 
lanville, 8. C. 


L. A. Rey- 












































“Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyandotte 
eggs, $2.50 per 15. Write your wants. E. 
M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 


Barred Rock eggs, $1.50, 15; Buff Orping- 
ton, $2, 15; duck eggs, $1.50, 15, Fawn and 
Penciled prize winners. Pigs, Duroc-Jerseys, 
Berkshires, and Collie pups for sale. East 
Dilworth Farm, C. B. Moore & Son, Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. 


~~ Practical Poultry—A magazine for every 
poultryman. The South’s leading Journal. 
Edited and managed by veteran poultry- 
men. Sample copies on request. Ad rates 
and full particulars gladly furnished. Write 
today. Practical Poultry. Dep’t. P.F. Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


300ks for Sale—Photographic History of 
the War. History of the American People 
(Wilson). Beacon Lights of History. Li- 
brary of Oratory. Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
(Loose-Leaf). The South in the Building of 
the Nation. Rev. L. P. Bogle, Reidsville, 
North Carolina. 














~Hand-Picked peas. Closing out price on 
Bronze turkeys, Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Indian Runner Ducks, Angora Goats, Berk- 
shire, Duroc, Berkshire and Essex pigs, ser- 
vice boars, gilts and sows in farrow, reg- 
istered Jersey bull calves. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 





~~ Farme rs’ Clubs and Agents Wanted—Dim- 
mette’s Interchangeable Farm and Expense 
Book fits every class of farming. Prof. C. 
C. Wright (Farmers’ State and National 
Com.) writes: “I should be giad to see 
it in the hands of every farmer in the 
State.” Write J. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, 
North Carolina, 





Wholesale at Retail—Little Wonder safety 
razor and five blades, worth one dollar, for 
fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra blades, five 
cents. Grady Safety Razor Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Farmers, Poultrymen—Parcel Post Hand- 
Book contains valuable information, map, 
rules, etc., for ascertaining postage on par- 
cels, eggs, etc., to any part United States. 
A book you need. 25c postpaid. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. C 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. 











paper unless he shows. us satisfactory — as 
to his honesty and b r 














Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
HN: C 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. Cc. 


Excellent 54-Acre | Poultry or Truck Farm. 
Good buildings and good land. $1,800. L. 
L. Brautigam, Ashland, Va. = 


For Sale—Farms of all sizes in the South- 
ern States. Write for my list before you 
buy. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Chérlotte, N. 


60 Acres—Half cleared and in cultivation. 
Good woods, springs and branches. Modern 
9-room house, painted. All improvements. 
Excellent barn. All necessary out-buildings. 
$4,500; terms to suit. ‘Fern Farm,’ Ash- 
land, Va. 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, “Vacant Government Lands,’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25c, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Virginia Farm of 338 fertile, machine- 
worked acres. 200 acres cleared; 75 acres 
bottom land and 75 acres in saw timber. 
Well fenced and watered. Six acres in fine 
bearing orchard. Good 7-room house situ- 
ated in attractive yard. Good outbuildings. 
Well located and in good neighborhood. 
Price, $6,500. For particulars regarding this 
and other farm’ bargains, write Edward S. 
Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Southern Virginia Farms—We have the 
best selection of grain, grass, stock, dairy, 
cotton, fruit, truck and bright tobacco farms 
to be found in the South, at very attractive 
and reasonable prices, any size. Also several 
fine river farms. Modern conveniences, ex- 
cellent markets, pure water, mild, healthful 
climate, good congenial neighbors, and good 
fertile soil. See us before you decide as to a 
new location. Get our catalog today, it is 
free. The Realty Company of Virginia, 
Blackstone, Va. 


For Sale—i,400 acres, extra choice land, 
two miles of a flourishing town of 3,000 peo- 
ple. Railroad through property. 1,100 acres 
open and in high state of cultivation. Good 
buildings for 35 plows. Soil, pebbly gray, 
with clay subsoil. Admirably located for 
subdivision, or to operate as a whole, 500 
acres of this farm made 500 bales of cotton 
in 1911. Comparatively level, healthy, and 
good water. Price $40 per acre, one-fourth 
cash. Bargain. P. B. Williford, Americus, 
Georgia. 





























Real Bargain—365 acres, only $4,000, Easy 
terms. Convenient to Blackstone. Fine 
farming section, and best of neighbors. Con- 
venient to school, church, store, mill, etc., 
R. F. D. and telephone line. 250 acres 
cleared and nearly all in high state of fer- 
tility. Large yields of corn, grain, hay, and 
very fine grade of tobacco. The very best 
character of soil. 100 acres very fertile bot- 
tom land, good for 75 bushels of corn per 
acre, Exceptionally well watered by fine 
springs and creek. Well fenced and cross 
fenced. Ideal stock farm. Very good 2-story 
dwelling in shady yard, good 4-room frame 
tenant house. Large frame barn or stable, 
with hay carrier, three good large tobacco 
barns with sheds. Carriage house, ice house, 
hog house, cribs and other outhouses. Some 
fruit and fine garden. This farm is dirt 
cheap at $20 per acre. Write us for full 
description of this. We have bargains which 
are real bargains in farms and plantations, 
from 40 to 2,000 acres at prices of from $5 
to $30 per acre. Free farm price list. Write 
today, H. Fredericksen Co., Blackstone, Va. 











THE MARKETS. _ | 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
March 21. 
Cotton. 
Good middling .......seeecee0 12% 
Strict middling ....... 
Middling 
Low grades ..... 
Receipts, 25 bales. 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale ss 
High grades .. - $5.25 @ $5.75 
Lower grades -. 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. 73% @i5¢e 
No. 2 mixed 72 ise 
Timothy hay, per ton 


Provisions, 


Snowdrift shortening, per case....... 
Compound, tierce basis ......eesee0- 

Pure lard, tierce basis ......eeeseeeee 
Cheese, full cre@M .......ccccccvcees 


Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


16% @20 c¢ 
11% @11%¢ 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 
March 20. 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary 
Low midding 
Middling 

Good Middling 


Total sales—bales ........ 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, per ton.........- 
Cottonseed hulls, ° A 
Two reports by the census bureau this 
week were of interest. The final report on 
ginning, just out, shows the total to be @ 
little over fourteen million bales, including 
linters. This was too closely in line with 
current expectations to have any material 
effect upon the market. As an unusually 
large proportion of this crop was ginned be- 
fore September 1, and a considerable amount 
went into the previous crop, it is quite possi< 
ble for the present crop to fall under 14,000-< 
000 bales; if the cotton is uot very closely 
marketed, the total may come below 13,750,- 
000 bales. There was also @ report on dis- 
tribution, and this showed that American 
mills, at the current rate of consumption, 
will need about 1,500,000 bales more before 
the end of the season. They had on March 
1 about enough to get along with until the 
end of May, or three months’ supply. A&s 
they are spinning up very nearly 500,000 
bales a month, it will require roundly 1,500,< 
000 to supply them during June, July and 
August. Considering the recent apathy in 
the export inquiry, the market has held up 
very well indeed, and there should be a de< 
cided stiffening when spinners go in to re<« 
plenish their partly depleted stocks. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure, Harris & Co., Norfolk, 

Virginia.) 
March 21. 

Good middling ........e.e-05 

B*TIict ‘MIGGHNES «..ccccccsccs 

DRAGON occ ccccecceccecus 

BOW MIGGNNS ccscvcescicves 

Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mei 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


March 17. 


Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good . 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, 

Medium to fair 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per cwt. 

Calves 
Medium 

Dairy cows, per 

Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
LOMDS wccccccccs 


-75 @ $8.00 
5 50 


-15@ 
.00@ 
.75@ 
50@ 
-75@ 
50@ 
5 


00@ 


POD CTH COCA OS ROP RAN AD a 
= bel 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
March 18. 

Potatoes, per barrel, Virginia, late crop, 
$1.50; bulk, per 180 pounds, $1.75@1.8T. 
Sweets, No. 1, $1@1.40 per basket. Onions 
per 100-pound bag, 25@50c for red; 25@60@ 
for yellow, and 50@75c for white. Cabbage, 
red, $13@15 per ton; white, $1@1.50 pew 
crate for new. Asparagus, $4@6 per doze 
bunches for extras. Artichokes, $1.50@2.59 
per barrel. Anise, $2.50@3 per barrel. Brus- 
sels sprouts, 5@12c quart. Beans, Florida, 
wax, $2@4 per basket. Beets, New Orleans, 
$2@2.50 per barrel; per 100 bunches, $2@3. 
Carrots, $1@2 per 100 bunches. Cucumbers, 
$2.50@4 per basket. Cauliflowers, $3@4 per 
crate. Celery, $2.50@3.50 per standard case. 
Chicory, $1@1.50 per basket. Eggplant, 
$1.50@2 per box. Endive, 15@1iéc per bar- 
rel. Horseradish, $2@4 per 100 pounds. 
Kale, 25@40c per barrel. Kohlrabi, $2@6 
per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 75c@$2 per bas< 
ket. Lima beans, $2@4 per crate, Leeks, 
$1@1.50 per 100. Okra, $2@2.50 per carrier. 
Oysterplants, $3@4 per 100. Peppers, $1.50 
@2.50 per box. Peas, $3@5 per basket for 
large. Parsley, $3@5 per barrel. Parsnips, 
75c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, 75c@$1.25 per 
basket Shallots, $2@5 per. barrel. Squash, 
$2@2.75 per box for new white. Spinach, 
50c@$1.25 per barrel. Tomatoes, 75c@$1.75 
per carrier. 





Saturday, March 29, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Cathoun. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 











CHAPTER XIit. 
Job and Pollie Bumpus. 


NEVER have told a down-right 

falsehood,’’ said Lina. ‘‘Mother 
taught me how wicked it is to tell 
stories. Did you ever tell a fib to 
your mother, Frances?’’ 

“TT ain’t no use to try to ’ceive my 
mama,’’ was the reply of the other 
little girl; “‘she ’s got such gimlet 
eyes and ears she can tell with ’em 
shut if you ’re fibbing. I gave up 
hope long ago, so I just go ’long and 
tell her the plain gospel truth when 
she asks me, ’cause I know those 
gimlet eyes and ears of hers ’re go- 
ing to worm it out o’ me somehow.” 

“Grown folks pin you down so 
close sometimes,’’ said Jimmy, ‘“‘you 
bound to ’varicate a little; and I al- 
ways tell God I’m sorry. I tell my 
mama the truth ’most all time ’cept- 
ing when she asks questions ‘bout 
things ain’t none of her business a 
tall, and she all time want to know 
‘Who done it? and if I let on it ’s me, 
I know she ’ll wear out all the slip- 
pers and hair-brushes they is pad- 
dling my canoe, ’sides switches, so 
I jus’ say ‘I do’ know, ’m’—which all 
time ain’t perzactly the truth. You 
ever tell Miss Minerva stories, Billy?’”’ 

“Aunt Cindy always say, ’t wa’n’t 
no harm ’t all to beat ’bout the bush 
an’ try to th’ow folks offer the track 
‘long as you can, but if it comes to 
the point where you got to tell a 
out-an’-out fib, she say for me al- 
ways to tell the truth, an’ I jest nach- 
elly do like she say ever since I ’s 
born,”’ replied Billy. 

The children swung awhile in si- 
lence. Presently Jimmy broke the 
quiet by remarking: 

“Don’t you all feel sorry for old 
Miss Pollie Bumpus? She live all by 
herself, and she ’bout a million years 
old, and Doctor Sanford ain’t never 
brung her no chillens ’cause she ain’t 
got ’er no husban’ to be their papa, 
and she got a octupus in her head, 
and she poor as a post and deaf as 
Job’s old turkey-hen.”’ 

“Job’s old turkey-hen wasn’t 
deaf,’’ retorted Lina primly; “she 
Was very, very poor and thin.” 

“She was deaf, too,” insisted Jim- 
my, “‘ ’cause it ’s in the Bible. I know 
all ’bout Job,” bragged he. 

*T know all ’bout Job, too,’”’ chirp- 
ed Frances. 

“Job nothing!” said Jimmy, with 
a sneer; “‘you all time talking "bout 
you know all ’bout Job; you ‘bout 
the womanishest little girl they is. 
Now I know Job ’cause Miss Cecilia 
’splained all ’bout him to me. He’s 
in the Bible and he sold his birth- 
mark for a mess of potatoes and—”’ 

“You never get anything right, 
Jimmy,” interrupted Lina; “that was 
Esau and it was not his birthmark, 
it was his birthstone; and he sold his 
birthstone for a mess of potash.” 

“Yas,”’ agreed Frances; ‘’he saw 
Esau kissing Kate and Esau had to 
sell him his birthstone to keep his 
mouth shut.” 

“Mother read me all about Job,” 
continued Lina; “he was afflicted 
with boils and his wife knit him a 
Job’s comforter to wrap around him, 
and he rs 

“And he sat under a ’tato vine,”’ 
put in Frances eagerly, “what God 
grew to keep the sun off o’ his boils 
and sis 
_ “That was Jonah,” said Lina, “and 
it was n’t a potato vine; it was——_” 

“No, ’t was n’t Jonah neither; Jo- 
nah is inside of a whale’s bel 

‘Frances!’ 

“Stommick,” Frances corrected 
herself, “and a whale swallow him, 
and how ’s he going to sit under a 
Pumpkin vine when he ’s inside of a 
whale?” 

“It was not a pumpkin vine, it—’ 

“And I ’d jus’ like to see a man in- 


side of a whale a-setting under a 
morning-glory vine.”’ 

“The whale vomicked him up,” 
said Jimmy. 

“What sorter thing is a octopus 
like what y’ all say is in Miss Pollie 
Bumpus’s head?” asked Billy. 

‘’T ain’t a octopus, it ’s a poly- 
pus,’ explained Frances, “ ’cause she 
’s named Miss Pollie. It ’s a some- 
ping that grows in your nose and has 
to be named what you ’s named. She 
*s named Miss Pollie and she ’s got 
a polypus.”’ 

“I ’m mighty glad my mama ain’t 
got no Eva-pus in her head,’ was 
Jimmy’s comment. ‘‘Ain’t you glad, 
Billy, your Aunt Minerva ain’t got no 
Miss Minerva-pus?’’ 

“J sho’ is,’’ fervently replied Miss 
Minerva’s nephew; ‘she ’s hard 
*nough to manage now like she is.”’ 

“I ’m awful good to Miss Pollie,” 
said Frances. “I take her someping 
good to eat ’most every day. I took 
her two pieces of pie this morning; 
I ate up one piece on the way and 
she gimme the other piece when [ 
got there. I jus’ don’t believe she 
could get ’long at all ’thout me to 
earry her the good things to eat that 
my mama sends her; I takes her pies 
all the time; she says they ’re the 
best smelling pies ever she smelt.” 

“You ’bout the piggiest girl they 
is,’ said Jimmy, ‘‘all time got to eat 


up a poor woman’s pies. You’ll have }. 


a Frances-pus in your stomach first 
thing you know.” 

“She ’s got a horn that you talk 
th’oo,”’ continued the little girl, se- 
renely contemptuous of Jimmy’s ad- 
verse criticism, ‘‘and ’fore I knew 
how you talk into it, she says to me 
one day, ‘How ’s your ma?’ and 
stuck that old horn at me; so I put 
it to my ear, too, and there we set; 
she got one end of the horn to her 
ear and I got the other end to my 
ear; so when I saw this was n’t go- 
ing to work I took it and blew into 
it; you-all ’d died a-laughing to see 
the way I did. But now I can talk 
th’oo it ’s good ’s anybody.” 

“That is an ear trumpet, Frances,”’ 
said Lina, “‘it is not a horn.” 

“Le’s play ‘Hide the Switch,’ ”’ 
suggested Billy. 

“TI ’m going to hide it first,’ cried 
Frances. 

‘ ‘Naw, you ain’t,” objected Jim- 
my, “you all time got to hide the 
switch first. I’m going to hide it 
first myself.’”’ 

“No, I ’m going to say ‘William 
Com Trimbleton,’” said Frances, 
“and see who’s going to hide it first. 
Now you-all spraddle out your fin- 
gers.”’ 

(To be continued). 


Kill Those Flies. 


OU have heard the old saying “A 
green Christmas makes a fat 
churchyard.” Has it ever occured to 
you to wonder if it could be true 
and why? The reason it may be true 
is that the winter which is not cold 
enough to kill the green leaves is 
not cold enough to kill the flies. 
That is the kind of a winter we 
are having this year. Every fly now 
means 22,000 next summer. Kill 
them now with swat, poison and per- 
sistence. They carry disease on their 
miserable legs. Because they have 
wings do not consider them angels 
for there is one whose wings and 
deeds are black like theirs. 


MRS. HUTT. 








Whom Did They Suspect? 


An excursion party from a woman’s club 
of Chicago had gone to a rural part of the 
State. As there was only one very small 
hotel in the neighborhood, some of the mem- 
bers had to sleep in a near-by farmhouse. 

Everything was very simple, altho scrupu- 
lously clean and homelike, says Harper's 
Magazine. But there was naturally a lack 
of some of the luxuries of high-priced city 
hotels. 

Bedtime came, and some of the ladies dis- 
covered that there were no keys in the locks 
of their rooms. They consulted the farmer’s 
wife, 

That good woman was frankly surprised. 

“Why,” she said, ‘“‘we don't usually lock 
our doors here, and there’s no one here but 
you. But then,’ she added, as she scrutin- 
ized the ladies carefully, “I suppose you 
know your own party best.” 
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The ‘NEW HOME” sewin 
lifelong service. The ‘NEW HOME” is the only sewing machine which is 
a life asset at the price you pay. It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. If you get the ‘‘NEW HOME” you will not have an 
endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. 
expires. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in everything. 
purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Oxange, Mass. Dept. F 
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The Case “30” 


The Car for All Roads 


Few men can afford a motor car as a mere luxury. 
But many cars -_ pa a looks alone. a nen 

thought of actual requirements of cars 
Why So for use on country roads is put into their 
making. For seventy years we have studied the 
problems of machinery for the country highways. 
In the Case Thirty we build a motor car that is all 
that can be asked—in looks, as well as quality. We 
put into this car hundreds of dollars that do not 
show on the surface. We put them there for a 
reason. They give this car out-lasting qualities 
which few other cars possess. It conquers mud and 
rocky roads where other cars might flounder. It 
stands the wear and tear of hard, continued usage. Its superla- 
tive quality in its second and third and fourth years becomes 
more conspicuous than in its first. 


Every ounce of material in the Case Thirty is the best 
Values That that money buys. We could make large savings on the 
Are Hidden cost of our motors by cheapening materials. We could 
save on our clutches, transmissions, drive shafts, wheels 
and other vital parts. We eould cut our assembling cost in two. 
* * * 
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Whose Take our word for these things for one year. Then, for years after- 
> wards, congratulate yourself that you did. Remember, you must 
Word? take someone’s word for the values in the car you buy. Whose 
word is safer to accept than ours? We have maintained an un- 


broken pledge to three generations of your fam- c r E 


ily! Consider these vital hidden values when 
THIRTY 


you gaze admiringly on the Case Thirty. Judge 

it, by face values, in comparison with other cars. 
4inch Tires; Ae 
Springs; 4% x 54-inch 


Note that no other car has more pleasing lines, 
more refinement. But recall that in the 
Thiety you are buying more than really shows. 
Get Our Send today for our catalog, feat- vlinders; Magreto Dua 
uring also the Case Forty at Peles leniion: 
Ra: Dash 
Catalog $2,200. f jntpen Fal Moana Axle: 
rown : 
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transmission ; W est- 





J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. tem; Disco Primer 
601 State Street, Racine, Wis. Cuil Des Firestone Universal 
Send catalog and full information ing the Case stexg 
Thisty and Cose Farty.- eee 





5-Passenger 
Touring Car, $1,500 
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J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WIS. 
Case Cars are sold through 65 Branch Houses and 11,000 Dealers 
ited Canada, South America and Europe 


int he Un States, 
Pactory Branches at 


Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., Greensboro, N. C., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. j} 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


machine is built upon honor, and made for 


ur guarantee never 


If you are thinking of 
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wn Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book and ia} offer. 
FENCE OO., 164 Main St., Decatur, Ind, 


FEATHER BED New 40-lb. Feather Bed 
aD ay pol of ae for 
PeTETTT 0.00. tisfaction or 

tut ! . : 
CR a Eee = | money back. Write today for our special free 
; ANNAN RRA offer. THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 
8 FOR THIS HAN ‘ 
Maar Sea eee eetpee vce Seox, | PATENT, fester’ Prise eh Sede ste 
et te ° ventor’s . 
%  Pattera 8 ~ Mito B. Stevens & Co., Established 
1864, 718 F St., Washington; 226 M d kk Blk, Chicago. 
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THR PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 


The *EL-FL.O” Home and Factory CANNING OUTFITS. 


$3.50 
TO 
$500.00 free catalog. 


Approved and used by the Tomato Club Members, Government and State Experiment Stations. Hundreds of small } 
wad large plants, easipped by us are giving universal satisfaction throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico and China. Our § 
1913 models have reached the zenith of canner manufacturing. Cans, labels and all supplies kept in stock. Write for | 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO. Hickory, N. C., U S. A. 
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Corn is our greatest Crop 


It is worth more than any other crop 


It costs more than any other crop 


A big item in this cost is over one hundred million dollars’ worth of actual 


potash, which the corn crop takes from American soils every year—more than 
eight times the total importations of 


POTASH 


The corn plant uses over 
a pound and a quarter of 
potash for every bushel of 
ears produced. 

It uses more than twice as 
-much potash as phosphoric 
acid. 

Supplement the manure or 
clover sod by 400 to 600 Ibs. 
per acre of a fertilizer con- 
taining at least as much 
potash as phosphoric acid— 
0-8-8 or 0-8-10—or broadcast 
300 Ibs. acid phosphate and 
100 Ibs. muriate of potash per 
acre after plowing and before 


harrowing, and drill in with 
the seed 100 Ibs. per acre 
2-8-8 goods. On muck lands 
broadcast 100 to 200 Ibs. 
muriate of potash per acre. 

To drive away cut worms 
and root lice, drill in 100 Ibs. 
Kainit per acre with the seed. 
Potash makes more sound 
ears in proportion to the 
stalks. It makes much more 
and much better corn for 
eithercrib orsilo. Potash Pays. 

We sell potash in any 
amount from one 200-lb. 
bag up. : 


Write for prices and for free pamphlets on profitable use of fertilizers 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, Monadnock Block New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 


Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. San Francisco 
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